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Recent Religious Books of [Permanent Value 








IS GOD LIMITED? 
By Francis J. McConnell 


Bishop McConnell speaks of the universe as 
“God's continuous deed.” This indicates the 
originality and modernness of this latest work, 
which deals with various questions raised by those 
who say that hereafter we must worship not an 
infinite God, but a finite one. ($2.00). 


MOBILIZING FOR PEACE 
By Frederick Lynch 


Addresses delivered at the Congress on America 
and the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
by such leaders as Charles E. Jefferson, William 
Pierson Merrill, William Adams Brown, Pres. 
A. Laurence Lowell, of Harvard, Hon. Oscar 
Straus, etc. Full of information and inspiration 
for leaders who keep themselves abreast of modern 
world movements. ($2.00). 


THE NEW TESTAMENT: AN 
AMERICAN TRANSLATION 

By Edgar J. Goodspeed 

The appearance of this new translation of the New 
Testament a few months ago was one of the most 
sensational events in the history of bookmaking. 
The newspapers and magazines at once heralded 
the new work as epochal—and as g Dewspaper 
“copy.” At this date seven editions are available. 
The most popular ones are: Library edition 
ae Pocket edition ($2.50); Popular edition 








THE HOLY SPIRIT AND 
THE CHURCH 
By Charles Gore 


With this volume Canon Gore completes his great 
trilogy on “The Reconstruction of Belief.” These 
books, “The Holy Spirit,” “Belief in God,” and 
“Belief in Christ,” are called by English critics 
this generation's most important contribution to 
the literature of religion. (Each volume, $2.25). 








THE CHARACTER OF PAUL 
By Charles E. Jefferson 


Dr. Jefferson has made a life study of the great 
apostle, and says that he feels ee he knows 
Paul better than he knows any other man who 
ever lived. Having read everything he has found 
on the career and character of Paul, he has given 
the subject his own deep study, and here presents 
the results of his years of labor and meditation. 


($2.25). 


WHAT IS MODERNISM? 
By Leighton Parks 


This little book is the answer to the need of many 
thousands of laymen who want to know what this 
modernism-fundamentalism controversy is all 
about. The now famous debates grew out of Dr. 
Parks’ expression of his liberal views as to the 
doctrines of the church in his pulpit at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, New York. His new book is entirely 
fair, and is interestingly written. ($1.00). 








THE CONSTRUCTIVE REVOLU- 
TION OF JESUS 
By Samuel Dickey 


A study of the social attitudes of Jesus. Says Dr. 
Ernest Fremont Tittle: “No other book quite so 
clean-cut as this has been written on the questions 
discussed.” How did Jesus regard contemporary 
standards and sanctions, and resolve the con- 
flicting loyalties of his day, in the fields of politics, 
morality, ritualism, patriotism and economics? 
($1.60). 








THE RELIGION OF THE SOCIAL 
PASSION 
By Charles Henry Dickinson 


“Here if anywhere is medicine for our sick time,” 
says Professor Edward Alsworth Ross of this book. 
Says Prof. Charles A. Ellwood: “Whether God is 
human or superhuman, whether he is immanent 
in or transcends humanity, one must recognize 
that only ‘the religion of the social passion’ can 
redeem our world.” ($1.75). 


RECENT PSYCHOLOGY AND THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
By Cyril E. Hudson 


For those wishing to have at hand a discussion of 
the bearing of recent psychological discoveries 
and applications on the subject of religion. The 
author's treatment of such subjects as “psycholog 

and the spiritual life,” “modern psychotherapy,” 
“psychoanalysis and auto suggestion,” “the un_ 
conscious,” etc., is clear and informative. ($1.35) 








THE LIVING UNIVERSE 
By L. P. Jacks 


The author of “Religious Perplexities” here pre- 
sents three striking lectures: “Education and 
Religion in a Living Universe,” “Civilization in a 
Living Universe,” and “Immortality in a Living 
Universe.” Dr. Jacks looks forward to a time 
when civilization will have changed its direction 
from the quarrelsome work of exploiting the ma- 
terial world to the cooperative work of developing 
the spirit of man.” ($1.00) 


PERSONAL RELIGION AND THE 
LIFE OF DEVOTION 
By Dean W. R. Inge 


Says Bishop Charles L. Slattery: “This is one of 
the great little books which come only now and 
then in the unveiling of Christian thought. 

There are flashes in a compact sentence, again 
and again, which ought to make you close your 
eyes, and search your experience for application 
and fuller light.” ($1.00). 


REALITIES AND SHAMS 
By L. P. Jacks 


This latest collection of essays were prompted by 
reflections on the course of events during the past 
nine years. With characteristic frankness 
Jacks tears away the sham that blinds men to the 
underlying savagery and insincerity of modern 
civilization, and sets forth with great frankness 
the need for new methods and new men if civil- 
ization is to be saved from disaster. In many 
respects a startling book. ($1.50). 











IMPERIALISTIC RELIGION AND 
THE RELIGION OF DEMOCRACY 
By William Adams Brown 


Dr. Brown in this recent “study in social psy- 
chology” shows the weakness of autocratic religion 
and individualistic religion, then points out as the 
true religion for this time a democratic religion 
which believes that one communes with God 
best when he joins his fellows in the common 
quest for truth, goodness and beauty. ($2.00). 


THE IDEA OF GOD 

By Clarence A. Beckwith 

A new and cheaper edition of this book, of which 
Dr. Tittle, minister at First M. E. Church, Evans- 
ton, says: “I feel no hesitancy in saying that for 
the average preacher or layman the very best 
book on the modern conception of God is Profes- 
sor Beckwith’s book.” ($1.50). 


THE MINISTER’S EVERYDAY 
LIFE 


By Lloyd C. Douglas 


This book is filled, not only with good advice to 
ministers, but also with abounding human nature 
and wit, and makes delightful reading for almost 
any person who is interested in religion and the 
church. It is the ideal gife for your minister. 
Why not send him a copy with your compliments? 
It is beautifully printed and bound. ($1.75). 








THE MEANING OF PAUL FOR 
TODAY 


By C. Harold Dodd 


A most successful attempt to extract the living 
message of Saint Paul from its decaying thought 
forms. “One of the best interpretations and 
appraisals ot Paul ever written.” “Starts as many 
lines of thought as many books five times its size,” 
says the Manchester Guardian. ($1.50). 








THE ETHICAL TEACHING OF 
JESUS 


By Ernest F. Scott 


The best recent book covering this phase of Jesus’ 
work. Every problem is frankly faced and is met 
with extraordinary insight. The author is pro- 
fessor of New Testament criticism in Union 
Theological Seminary, and is widely known for 
his earlier volume, “The New Testament To- 
day.” ($1.25). 








MODERN RELIGIOUS CULTS AND 
MOVEMENTS 
By Gaius Glenn Atkins 


Such a book as this has never before been written 
on the themes covered. Faith healing, Christian 
Science, theosophy and kindred cults are treat 

with penetration and yet with yang . Read- 
ing this book enables one to look into the depths 
of contemporary life. Dr. Atkins’ humanity 
of spirit and fine style in writing are well known. 


($2.50). 
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EDITORIAL 


Come Into the university authorities should have been stirred by mild 
Union! statements made in unofficial meetings by Mr. John Fletcher 


N AN ARTICLE in the Nation, Mr. Charles W. Wood when they had officially invited Eddy to say much more 
NAW AIK zisks INE , vil. aries ‘ 


suggests that New York is rapidly growing American 








startling things, and paid him for doing so; and that, within 
because of the swift influx of Europeans into its population. als own ~—. wag "-. “a wey tling an atuned 
ils ened tenon itt cath 0 wanslenention, even on wack and thoroughgoing Christian position at some peril, accord- 
paradoxical terms, is taking place. Not in a long time has 
there been a clearer indication of the need to link New York 
up with the rest of the country than has been shown by the 
liberal weeklies published in that city during recent issues. 
Of the courageous speech of the Nation and the New Re- a 
public on many issues the country stands in need. But, if The Question in the 

the treatment of recent events in and about the city of Modern Mind 

Chicago furnishes any criterion, the country likewise stands ANY FUNDAMENTALISTS seem incapable of 
in need of a clearer vision of what is actually going on in appreciating the attitude of the young, inquiring 
America on the part of these same journals. Both of them mind, and of the adult mind that still thinks freshly and 
have furnished versions of recent events at Northwestern unreservedly. No better example of this could be wished 
University and in Evanston as distorted as the versions of than is to be found in some recent treatments of the doctrine 
Chicago’s propagandist newspapers, and for the obvious of the virgin birth. A certain official denominational organ 
reason that such versions were taken from those same noto- deems it desirable, in its more or less final authority, to point 
nously unreliable sources. The Nation has printed a twisted out the reasons why the doctrine should not be “rejected.” 
and misleading attack upon the one man, Dr. Ernest F. This attitude is vexing to the types of mind mentioned. That 
Tittle, who is doing most to try to bring an atmosphere of is not for them the question at all. Their question is why 
sanity and Christian courage in place of the hysteria induced _ the doctrine should be accepted. This denominational author- 
by the press. And now comes the New Republic with an ity declares that science interposes no barrier ; when pressed 
attack upon Mr. A. J. Elliott of the Y.M.C.A. that, for it only replies, “It is not in my realm.” Having thus con- 
sheer misrepresentation and animus, it would be difficult to clusively disposed of science, the editor asserts that to reject 
equal. Mr. Elliott is pictured as seeking to have President the doctrine “shakes faith in the scriptures and in Christ.” 
Scott of Northwestern University punished for having These “arguments” seem to him altogether determinative. 
paid Sherwood Eddy $100 for speaking on peace at a uni- The way has been cleared; now we can all believe what we 
versity convocation. The fact is that Mr. Elliott has been want to believe. It is impossible for such doctrinaires to 
the strongest supporter of Mr. Eddy within a Y. M. C. A. understand the attitude of those who do not worship dog- 
organization anything but over-enthusiastic concerning that matic preconceptions. The open-minded sincerely want to 
crusader; that he has merely expressed surprise that the believe nothing but the truth. The truth for them is what 
555 


ing to rumor, of his own job. A brand of liberalism that 
included a more liberal knowledge of what is going on in 
America would save these New York journals from other 
foolishness of a similar nature. 
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commends itself through its inherent verity. They do not 
adapt their creeds to dogma. They do not determine in 
advance what they want to believe and then employ the 
seductive arts of dialectics to clear the way so that they can 
retain a semblance of their God-given reason, and keep on 
believing. These persons would find their faith “in the 
scriptures and in Christ” decidedly shaken if they felt them- 
selves compelled to believe in the doctrine of the virgin 
birth. They have no respect for a “science” which side- 
steps a plain issue in the field of spiritual ministry where it 
is naturally appealed to serve, by the craven answer, “It is 
not in my realm.” Ecclesiastical logomachy and dialectic 
are not, to be sure, in the “realm” of a science for which 
the open mind has any respect. But a biology which evades 
such vital questions as this one, is no science at all. At his 
best such a “scientist” would be a biological Galileo who 
leaves the scene of his evasion muttering a recantation of 


his recantation. 


Here Will Lie 
the Body 


OHN E. ANDRUS, rated as one of the fifteen wealthiest 
J men in this country, is having built for himself and his 
family a mausoleum which, it is reported, will cost about 
half a million dollars. The work is being pushed forward 
upon this sepulchre as rapidly as possible, for Mr. Andrus 
The stories that are told in 
and about New York concerning the man who is thus pro- 


is nearly ninety years of age. 


viding what he thinks to be a proper repose for his body 
depict him as a type of money-coddling millionaire seldom 
met with in real life. Because of his enormous wealth he 
has been deferred to eagerly by the church to which he 
belongs for years, but the annals of the Methodists show 
that almost the only gift of any size he has made to their 
enterprises has been a recent one to fix up the grave of 
John Wesley. 
The New York Times, which can hardly be accused of 


Evidently, the Andrus mind runs to tombs. 


socialistic tendencies, makes out the best case it can for the 
Andrus finish under the caption, “Let him have his mauso- 
leum.” And by all means, let him. But, to make the 
marble pile complete, there should be at least a frieze within 
of empty-handed ecclesiastics, keeping watch in death over 
him who in life they so persistently and unsuccessfully 


supplicated for a nickel. 


Humility and 
the Truth 


HE MOST EMINENT officer of one of the Ameri- 
can denominations, which marshals a membership of 


more than a million and a quarter, was accustomed several 
years ago, during the incumbency of his high office, to 
declare, “I have read all of your sciences and all of your 
philosophies and | find that all in them is false reasoning 
” and he then set forth certain 
stereotyped doctrines which have since become the funda- 


which contradicts 

mentals of fundamentalism. This aggressive leader is to be 
honored for the industry and enterprise which have enabled 
him to rise to such eminence without so much as a high 
school certificate of graduation, not to speak of college or 
university degrees and theological seminary training. But 
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the suspicion cannot be repressed that he had not acquired 
that humility of mind which higher education is supposed 
to inculcate. The other day a fluent denominational official 
declared in the course of a vigorously delivered sermon 
that he had had the “fortune or misfortune” to read the 
writings of Confucius, those of Zoroaster, those of Gay- 
tama, “known as the Buddhist”—did he not mean the 
Buddha ?—the Koran of Mohammed, and even the Book 
of Mormon and Science and Health, and that he had found 
in none of them the ideas he desired to set forth as the 
imperishable truth of the Christian religion. He then pro- 
ceeded to develop three or four great ideas of religion, every 
one of which is graciously set forth in one and another of 
the writings he so unceremoniously encouraged the unin- 
formed laity listening to the discourse to scorn. This does 
not ennoble the Christian religion. Those who know no 
better may accept the conclusions, and may indeed go home 
admiring the orator’s “scholarship,” but an increasing num- 
ber, if they continue to wait upon such ministry at all, will 
be reminded of Emerson’s pungent hopelessness of ever 
hearing from the parish priest any new or original idea. No 
matter how vehemently he may declaim, it is altogether 
certain in advance just what doctrines he is going to “dem- 
onstrate” to be true, and what false. Can we not profit by 
truth for which we must humbly search, and of which we 
are not cock-sure in advance ? 


Graham Wallas and 
the Bishops 


HOSE WHO MAY SEEK a diverting moment from 

the task of rallying the spiritual forces of our present- 
day society in the outlawry of war, may wisely read the 
closing chapter of Professor Graham Wallas’ Our Social 
Heritage. Professor Wallas knows the church principally 
through his intimate British contacts with the Anglicans and 
He does not think much of the spiritual 
puissance or the powers of social regeneration inherent in 
either. He isa gentleman. He says or does nothing rough. 
ut no more conclusive indictment can be brought against a 
time-serving ecclesiasticism than that embodied in the nu- 
merous quotations he marshals from the highest dignitaries 
of the Anglican and Roman communions in apostolic bless- 
ing of war. He pertinently asks how the regenerated soci- 
ety of the new day may reasonably look to these sources 
for the spiritual leadership which shall bring us into an 
estate of international brotherhood and permanent peace. 
His exposé makes it shockingly evident that the spiritual 
leadership which will effect the outlawry of war may not 
be expected to emanate from the ecclesiastical hierarchies 
whose fervor spread the most glowing and abandoned en- 
dorsement of war as war in the days so recently with us. 
The challenge of a warless world is a challenge first of all 
to a church whose sonorous liturgies in the blessing of war 
have scarcely died from pious lips. Confessions of sin will 
not of themselves bring forth the fruits of righteousness, 
but they are a wholesome clearing of the workshop from the 
clutter of blunders and abortions of the past. And the 
guarantees for the righteous ongoing of those who have 
notoriously gone astray in the past must be made doubly 
binding. Piety which so recently found a way to bless the 


the Romanists. 
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present hateful thing must be put upon a strict and pro- 
tracted penance. Who knows when a new ecclesiastical 
apse from righteousness may befall? Who knows how 
irresistible may prove the pull of the old temptations, the old 
easy yielding to the seductions of impetuous associates? 
Already high American ecclesiastics are hastening to reas- 
sure the public that the next sounding of the war tocsin will 
find them among the first to respond. 


Insuring the Minister and 
a Settled Pastorate 


HE CHURCH WHICH a few months ago insured 
its pastor’s life for one hundred thousand dollars, 
naming itself as the beneficiary of the policy, showed 
a proper sense of the value of the minister to the con- 
gregation. In this case, a great building enterprise was 
on foot, and it was recognized that the death or dis- 
ability of the minister would imperil the financial in- 
terests involved. But such an emergency only serves to 
emphasize what is essentially the permanent condition 
of any live church. It is—if it is a live church—a going 
concern. A change in leadership means a break in the 
processes of the church’s life. There is a slump in pro- 
duction. There is the need of readjustment and reor- 
ganization, all of which, from the standpoint of effi- 
ciency, is lost motion. Moreover, there are great con- 
tinuing enterprises of religion, other than building en- 
terprises, which suffer from a change of leadership in 
the middle. Preachers know this, and it is an everyday 
matter for a good man to refuse an attractive call to a 
larger church at a higher salary because he is working 
out a specific program of education or of missionary 
training or of evangelization which will take three or 
five years. If the churches would realize it equally, they 
might not always indicate it by insuring the pastor’s 
life, for such losses cannot be compensated by insur- 
ance, but they would at least reduce the “labor turn- 
over” of the ministry. Said one minister to another, 
“I would love to have a garden and plant some fruit 
trees, but my tenure is so uncertain that I am afraid 
to plant even a peach-tree, for I should never be here to 
eat its fruit.” “Plant a peach-tree!” exclaimed the other, 
“I'm afraid even to set a hen.” 


Where Comment 
Is Unnecessary 


N APRIL 22 the Chicago Daily News printed an 

article by one Capt. E. E. Morgan. The headline 
used was: “Interest in Training Camps Aroused Here: 
Senate’s Action in Barring Japanese Immigrants Gives 
Impetus to Movement.” Of course, we believe in pre- 
paredness for defense only. 


France’s Devastated Areas 
Being Rapidly Reclaimed 
HILE THERE IS great difficulty in estimat- 
ing the amount of reparations that Germany 
has paid—not to mention what she ought to pay and 
can pay—it is not so impossible to arrive at a mathe- 
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matically exact statement of the progress of recon- 
struction in the devastated areas. A recent statement 
by M. Reibel, the French minister in charge of this 
work, indicates that the process is much re nearly 
complete than is sometimes supposed. The area in 
France that was devastated by war is estimated at 
3,300,000 hectares. (A hectare is a trifle less than two 
and a half acres.) More than 2,900,000 hectares of this 
have been restored to approximately their former con- 
dition. Of the 1,900,000 hectares of tilled land included 
in the larger total, all has been restored with the excep- 
tion of about one hundred thousand hectares, half of 
which, being too deeply scarred for immediate reclama-. 
tion, is being forested. Of 742,000 houses and farm build- 
ings destroyed, 598,000 have been rebuilt. Of 23,000 fac- 
tories and other industrial establishments destroyed, 
20,500 have been replaced. The population of the area, 
which was 4,690,000 immediately before the war, had 
fallen to less than forty-five per cent of that total at the 
time of the armistice, but has now risen to ninety per 
cent of the figures for August, 1914. The minister 
asserts that there have been comparatively few fraudu- 
lent or excessive claims on the part of individuals. It 
would be too much to hope that there should be none. 
The bureau had presented to it for examination three 
million claims, and all of these have now been com- 
pletely audited and passed upon except about eighty 
thousand. 


The Good Old Evangelical 


Doctrine of Outlawry 
HOSE UPON WHOSE HEARTS the war and 


peace issue rests as the paramount problem of civil- 
ization are daily made aware that the failure of their pro- 
posals to elicit public enthusiasm is due chiefly to the 
skepticism, the despair and the cynicism that have settled 
down upon the great mass of our fellow citizens. Our 
nation entered the war under the stimulus of a great hope 
that it was to be the last war, a war to end war. The 
illusion and fatuousness of this idealism has long since 
become apparent. Enlightened opinion the world over now 
sees that the task is still on our hands. But the failure 
of our superheated war-time hopes to come to anything 
either as a direct result of defeating Germany or by the 
processes of post-war treaty making has left the popular 
mind limp and indifferent when peace “plans” of any sort 
are proposed. The failure of the Bok plan to strike fire 
in public feeling is explained by various factors, but the 
ultimate explanation is this fact of the stolid hopelessness 
of public opinion toward any mere plan or scheme. The 
public mind is in much the same mood with respect to 
war as the typical debauchee who enters the gospel Mission. 
For years he has tried all sorts of plans and methods to 
overcome his bad habit. He has followed the advice of 
this friend and that counsellor and has taken now this step 
and now that toward self control, only to find himself each 
time slipping deeper and deepér into his degradation. He 
now listens with utter hopelessness if anyone suggests an- 
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other “step” toward the light. His mind is done with 
“steps.” He knows they only tease and delude his will. 
The problem of the Christian gospeller is to get hold of 
him with s@MHething altogether out of the “step” line, some- 
thing that will shake his soul to its roots, that will con- 
structively transform him, casting out not merely the old 
habit, but the old self to which the habit belongs, and giving 
him—again constructively—a new self in which the habit 
has no place. You cannot talk with him about “steps” so 
long as it is the old self that is to take the steps. But if he 
can be made aware of a new self—as, by divine grace in 
Christ Jesus, millions of hopeless men have been—you can 
talk to him then about what steps to take in order to realize 
in terms of permanent character what he now constructively 
apprehends. 

This as applied to the problem of society and war is not 
merely an illustration or analogy. 
ple upon which society itself must proceed if it is to be saved 
from the hell fires of war and chaos. 


It is the identical princi- 


The nations feel the 
inevitability of war as the confirmed debauchee feels the 
inexorableness of his temptation. For more than a genera- 
tion the peace cause has been the theme of universal discus- 
sion. Plans and schemes and steps innumerable have been 
proposed. Many of them have been adopted. But in the 
face of apparent progress came the great war, to the unut- 
The world which 


thought itself to be taking decisive steps toward peace sud- 


terable disillusionment of mankind. 
denly found that all its plans had come to naught and 
It is 


not strange, therefore, that new plans, new proposals, new 


plunged into a universal debauch of hate and blood. 


steps are regarded with skepticism or cynical indifference 
by a social consciousness that has become hard-boiled by the 
vivid sense of the relentless grip with which the war curse 
holds the nations. This explains a certain coolness with 
which the average audience responds to the statement by 
league proponents that the league has already prevented 
three or four wars. Much of this claim can hardly stand 
under close analysis, though part of it no doubt is valid. 
But suppose it is entirely valid. Suppose the league has 
actually prevented certain incipient or potential wars. This 
speaks well for the league, but the fact does not penetrate 
the skepticism and hopelessness of public opinion with 
respect to doing away with war. Other wars were prevented 
by other devices long before the league of nations was 
created. 

It is most significant that the nineteenth century was 
a period of cumulative use of the arbitration principle in 
international relations. So many wars were prevented by 
arbitration that it looked as if this principle was to be our 
salvation. Taking the last eighty years of the century in 
periods of twenty years the number of international disputes 
Between 1820-40, 
1880-1900, 
Here was a cumu- 
lative resort to a plan of peace by which increasing numbers 
of casus belli were settled without resort to war. Society, 
we dared to believe, was surely taking “steps” toward a 
peaceful world. Then came the deluge! All our “steps” 
counted for nothing in the debacle of passion which engulfed 
us. Why had our efforts come to nothing? For the simple 
reason that the world kept clinging to war itself as a legal, 


settled by arbitration was as follows: 
1840-60, thirty; 1860-80, forty-four; 


Here, apparently, was progress. 


nine ; 
ninety. 
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heroic and holy thing. We were trying to get away from 
it without transforming the social mind in which it lived. In 
those days we listened to “idealistic” plans and schemes with 
ingenuous hearts. Any well intentioned plan was a good 
plan. War was a misfortune, a calamity, something to be 
feared, a doom with which the nation might be confronted 
at any time. Our only hope was in fleeing it, as Lot fled 
Sodom, by taking “‘steps” away from the inexorable thing, 
Since the war this same frantic effort to devise plans and 
to point out steps has been met by a different public mood 
from that which prevailed before the war. This mood, as 
we have said, is critical, discouraged, more or less cynical, 
The public is incredulous. The arbitration idea, the dis- 
armament movement, the league, the league court, and the 
Bok plan, when put to the public in the form of steps away 
from war, do not kindle imagination or produce conviction, 
The public is not merely tired of plans and “steps”—it sub- 
consciously resents them as trifling dilettantism in the pres- 
ence of so massive an evil. These are but ineffectual patches 
on the old garment. Men know that no disarmament scheme, 
or arbitration court, or league of nations—whether in the 
original Wilson form or as denatured by Dr. Levermore— 
has in it any real hope of peace. War can occur—not so 
easily perhaps, but still with threatening imminence—if we 
adopt all these plans. What the world needs is a bath of 
regeneration with respect to war. Mankind is not looking 
for a plan; it is looking for a gospel. It cannot be saved 
but by a root and branch disavowal of its sin. The “old 
man” of the body politic, with its war lusts and war fears, 
must be “put off” and the “new man” in which war can have 
no place “put on.” 

This concept of the new birth of the social order is no 
thin or smooth-worn sentimentalism. It implies stern and 
lofty statesmanship and high and consecrated churchman- 
ship. It means the utter outlawry of war by the state, and 
as a means to that end, the utter and unyielding excommu- 
nication of war by the church. Every person who will give 
himself to a fair consideration of the proposal to outlaw war 
will, we predict, have the sense of passing from a method 
of superficial trifling with the issue to a method that lays the 
axe at the very root of the tree. He will see at once the 
thoughtlessness of classifying outlawry with league and 
court and disarmament and education as one of many coor- 
dinate good things which amiably disposed people should 
approve as so many “steps in the right direction.” Outlawry 
is not a step in the right direction. It is a change of direc- 
tion. It is the right-about-face of the nations. It is the 
evangelical principle of conversion operating in the social 
order. There will be time and occasion enough for taking 
“steps” when once the national spirit, having yielded to the 
power of this gospel, has been made a new creature. 


Missionary Internationalism 


HEN THE TALE of these times is told by some 
H. G. Wells of the twenty-first century, the 
treatment that has been meted out to the German 
missions will come in for its due share of attention. 
The manner in which with the outbreak of war, the 
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repressive powers of the state fell in full force upon 
these enterprises, and the tenacity with which that 
repression was pursued even after war had ended, will 
be noted. And there will be comments and conjectures 
as to why, long after business adventurers and political 
agents had resumed their tasks, the men whose desire 
it was to preach the gospel of Jesus Christ should have 
still been excluded. 

The Protestant missions of Germany were rendering 
a vast service at the time the war swept down upon 
them. There were 1564 missionaries, not counting 
married women, on the foreign fields, located in 623 
stations, conducting more than four thousand schools, 
and having on their mission rolls more than six hun- 
dred thousand baptized converts. With the outbreak 
of hostilities, the British, French, and Japanese gov- 
ernments set about deporting all German missionaries 
from the territories under their control, and about nine 
hundred workers were accordingly removed from the 
fields to which they had given their lives. 

Arrangements were made whereby much of the work 
thus deprived of missionary supervision should have 
temporary care from other societies, but there were 
other important fields that could not thus be admin- 
istered. In these, the converts were perforce left to 
carry on in such ways as they deemed best. In the 
confusion of war, and in the greater confusion that 
came in many places with the territorial readjustments 
that have followed, the whole condition of the German 
missions became frightfully involved. It is a testimony 
to the reality of the work done in the past that com- 
plete spiritual loss has not resulted. 

In all this sorry story the bright gleam lies in the 
fine spirit with which non-German churches and mis- 
sions have offered their resources to keep the work 
going until permanent readjustments could be made. 
Missionaries of British, Scandinavian and American 
churches have added to their own, the work of men 
who were deported and have borne burdens that no 
human being should be asked to shoulder in the effort 
to keep these missions from disintegration. And socie- 
ties that were already wondering how their normal 
budgets could be raised have added to their responsi- 
bilities the support of the mission enterprise in terri- 
tories that formerly depended upon German generosity. 

For example, the United Free Church of Scotland, 
in order to keep part of this German work going, under- 
took to raise an additional ten thousand pounds. At 
the end of last year the foreign missionary society of 
this church found itself in debt by approximately this 
same amount, but there has been no suggestion of any 
desire to be relieved of the responsibility. Other mis- 
sions in England and on the continent have given an 
equally clear example of Christian brotherliness. 

Nor has the recognition of responsibility been con- 
fined to Europeans. Figures just made available show 
that societies in North America, mostly among the 
Reformed and Lutheran churches, gave last year a 
total of $265,000 to support former German missions 
in many parts of the world. These missions are, in 
most cases, still manned by Germans, though with 
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greatly reduced staffs. In one field of which we have 
knowledge, three men now attempt to do the work 
formerly done by twenty-one. But there is no possi- 
bility of securing, even for these skeletogged staffs, 
sufficient financial support from Germany Wait Ger- 
mans, with a paper money almost without value, have 
nothing to give but their lives. 

Plans are now being made whereby workers can 
be sent back into territories that have been neglected 
almost since the outbreak of the war. Under the aus 
pices of the Paris Evangelical Missionary Society, with 
the approval of the British government, German mis 
sionaries are to be sent back to their former fields in 
the British Cameroons. The Rhenish mission in South 
China is to be re-established. The German Moravians 
are to be given funds sufficient to go back to their 
great missions. Other workers are to be sent back 
into British Togoland and into Tanganyika territory. 
The total budget required, in addition to what is already 
being given, is less than $35,000. This sum, which it is 
hoped to raise by private gifts, will be administered by 
the Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 

A harsh phase in church history, this. Yet, out of 
it, there may be some salvage. For one thing, the 
manner in which the church has maintained itself under 
severe trials in many of the fields from which mission- 
ary counsel has been entirely absent suggests a depth 
of conviction and an ability in self-control beyond what 
had been suspected. For another, the readiness of 
the church to dissociate itself from the rancours of 
war in this exemplification of Christian brotherliness 
will go far toward sweetening the church’s own inner 
life and will help to prove the church a factor in the 
process of international healing that must still be 
carried through. It is hard to think of a single act of 
good will that can be made just now with more satis- 
faction than that which makes the full re-establish- 
ment of the German missions in Asia and Africa 


possible. 


Is Canada Friend or Enemy? 


N A BARBER SHOP of a Canadian city an American 
traveler the other day heard an irate citizen exclaim, 
anent the hard times Canadians now suffer: “What we 
need to do is to wipe out that (censored)-fool line between 
the two countries.” Americans do not say that, not any 


more. President Taft, in a careless moment, made a 
remark which hinted something to the same effect, and 
the tempest which forthwith blew out of the north warned 
every high-placed American against giving voice to such 
thoughts, however frequently or sincerely he may enter- 
tain them. 

Politically that line has been drawn, and there seems 
no likelihood of its being wiped out. Yet we have spared 
ourselves the folly of maintaining it for military purposes. 
Is it any less absurd to string that line with an army of 
customs officers than it would be to man forts and rifle- 
pits? As a matter of fact, the average American, among 
the hundred and ten millions of them, does not give Cana- 
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dian affairs two connected thoughts. He knows that the 
American congress has imposed enormous tariffs upon 
most commodities sent in by foreign nations, and, if he 
thought eo: business at all, he would doubtless assume 
that CanadYans are halted with other foreigners behind that 
forbidding wall. He does not know, nor, in his ignorance, 
does he care, how the Canadians feel about it. If they 
have the misfortune to be “foreigners,” they naturally take 
the consequences. 

But the average Canadian, among the eight or ten mil- 
lions of them, entertains no doubt of what is ailing him 
and his economic estate. His woes are bound up with 
the iniquitous tariffs which the American congress has im- 
posed,—embargoes, he calls them, so prohibitive and well- 
The complacent and 
indifferent American might be moved to second and dif- 
ferent thoughts if he fully understood the sense of griev- 
ance which his Canadian neighbor harbors. Whatever 
may be the virtues of high tariffs as between the United 
States and “abroad,” do they pay, can they possibly profit 
any, to an extent which can overbalance the injustice and 
ill-feeling which they generate between neighbors who have 
sworn such fealty as that which preserves our northern 
line of division as a political figment and without military 
significance? If war between the two countries is un- 
thinkable and entirely devoid of preparations, why this 
deadly economic warfare, involving untold economic loss 
and generating animosities which no political lip-service 
of amity can assuage? 

Ten millions against a hundred and ten millions is not 
a fair contest to begin with. Then, too, while the loyal 
Canadian will not tolerate jibes at his frozen domain, Can- 
ada is certainly not tropical, and its inhabitants cannot 
avail themselves, from their own domain, of those numerous 
products of the warmer latitudes upon which modern civil- 
ization relies at so many turns. Exhilarating as is the 
Canadian winter cold, luxuriant as is her summer vegeta- 
tion, and certain as are the prophecies of the future of 
her vast domain, nothing serves to check the steady migra- 
A Canadian 
educator the other day remarked rather ruefully that the 
American should discover a pronounced zeal in Canadian 
popular education, for, said he, two-thirds of the youngsters 
will soon be over the line in the States. Not all the flood- 
ing of adult farmers and their families from Iowa, Minne- 
sota, and the Dakotas, to the Canadian northwest, can 


nigh impossible does he find them. 


tion of her oncoming generations southward. 


wholly compensate the dominion for the steady draining 
off of her eastern youth into the United States. 

Undoubtedly this pressure toward the south is economic 
as well as climatic. Canada’s only defense against American 
high tariffs is retaliation, which only aggravates her own 
condition, doing no injury to the States which any American 
seriously considers. These retaliatory tariffs only increase 
the prices of American products on which the Canadian 
consumer is absolutely dependent. One typewriter selling 
agency triumphantly announces that the price of its stand- 
ard office machine is now reduced to $155, and the port- 
able to $77.50! Yet Canadian business is altogether de- 
pendent upon the imported American typewriter. It is 
everywhere, and is indispensable, however scandalous its 
price. 
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The development of Canada’s resources is undoubtedly 
being retarded by this tariff warfare. In defending her- 
self against her southern foe, Canada is robbing herself, 
It is a game which profits nobody. It is spiritually per- 
nicious, whether it breeds the complacency and indifference 
of the American, or the embittered resentment of the 
Canadian. To build a fence so high that one cannot see 
over to discover how his neighbor suffers, or to put addi- 
tional boards on the top of the fence to shut out from 
the view of that cynical neighbor the spectacle of one’s suf- 
fering, is no way to advance amity and good will. There 
is no reason in nature why there should not be the same 
economic comraderie between the Canadian and the Ameri- 
can as there is between two citizens of neighboring Ameri- 
can states. If for a hundred years and more the two peoples 
have contrived to live on the opposites of an imaginary 
political line without military clash, it ought to be possible 
for statesmanship to devise a program by which the present 
pernicious economic warfare should likewise be outlawed 
and absolutely abolished. 


The Builder of Bridges 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERE TALKED with me a Civil Engineer who 

buildeth the Bridges for a great Railway. And he 
said, I am asking my Company for Six Millions of Shekels 
to build a New Bridge across the Mississippi. 

And I said, Thou art modest. Will this Bridge involve 
any single principle of Engineering that is not called for 
in the construction of a Bridge over Stony Brook or Salt 
Creek? U4 

And he said, Not one. As soon as the construction of 
a Bridge reacheth a point where a single Log or Steel Beam 
is too short to reach the gulf, all the principles of Engi- 
neering are called for that would be involved in building a 
Bridge to the Moon. 

And he said, I travel over the Road, and I visit my 
Bridges. And I sit down and talk with them while they 
are at rest. And I listen to what they say to me when a 
Mighty Passenger Train thundereth over, and when a 
Heavy Freight Train goeth across. And the Bridges speak 
unto me in language which I understand well. And I report 
that one Bridge is standing the strain, and another must 
be replaced. For every part talketh unto every other part, 
and I understand their tongue. 

And I said, Thou art a Very Practical Man, and I have 
ridden over thy Bridges again and again and they are good 
Bridges ; but thou art also a Poet. 

And he said, So must a builder be. And he needeth not 
to go deep into the mysteries of the craft to become s0. 
When he steppeth upon a Plank to cross a Ditch, and the 
Plank bendeth under his weight, the Cells in the lower part 
of the Plank are Lengthening, and those in the upper part 
are Shortening, and they have a rhythm as old and as 
musickal as the Song of the Morning Stars. 

And I said, My friend, I am much instructed by thy 
Conversation. For thus do I learn from every earnest 
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man I meet. Thou art a Poet and a Philosopher. And 
now, behold, I am a builder of Bridges. For my phil- 
osophy buildeth for itself a Sure Abutment of Reasonable 
Assurance and then flingeth an Highway through Air even 
as thou doest in thine Engineering. And every Philosoph- 
ickal inference, and every Sermon is a Bridge. 

And he said, All life is Poetry and Philosophy and 
Sermon as well as Good Hard Work. And sometimes while 
[ stand amid my Derricks and my Forges, and hear the 
Musick of my Riveting Machines, and behold the Long 
Arm of my Bridge reaching across a Mighty Chasm, I 
hear voices that speak of Wonderful Things. For I hear 
God speaking in the Veracity of Steel and the unfailing 
Security of Mathematicks and the Strength of Materials, 
and it is unto me as it were a Psalm of Praise that cometh 
unto mine ears in the noise of the Hammers and the Creak 
of the Chains and the hiss of the Steam. And I know 
that the Laws of God are eternally Right, and that Bridges 
that are built according to His Laws stand fast and are 
secure. But this also I know, that he who buildeth with 
Insecure Foundations shall surely see his Bridge in ruins, 
and that every Dishonest Bolt or Rivet shall be revealed 
in the days of Judgment and Nights of Storm and Strain 
which try every man’s work of what sort it is. 

And I said, I, also being a Builder of Bridges, have 
learned the same, and I know that it is true. 


VERSE 


When First I Heard Thy Call 


HEN first I heard Thy call, 
Jesu, my Lord, 
I thought to offer all 
Loving gifts of the wise 
To Thee, whom all the three wise men adored. 


Gold, myrrh, and frankincense— 
Still I have none. 
Oh, take the long and tense 
Ache of my folly, Lord, 
From me, of all Thy fools the sorriest one. 


It is my very all, 
Jesu, my friend, 
Find in the tears that fall 
My daily offering, 
My poor oblation in the knees that bend. 
MARGUERITE WILKINSON. 


Regret 


OMORROW death? The grave so soon? 
Why, God, it has been but a leap 
From cradle soft. No time had I 
To woo thy world, awake, asleep, 
The friendly trees in childhood’s lane, 
The long, lithe rushes in the pond, 
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The cool, sweet dews of meadow green, 
Or hear the singing brook. So fond 
Was I of what I could not have 

I lost the wealth about me spread 

In scented fields, in dashing rain, 

In shady vale, in clouds o’erhead. 


O God, if you could wait awhile, 
From house and town my steps would turn 
To seek the fields and feel the grass 
Beneath my feet, watch sunsets burn, 
Lie down beneath a wayside bush 
Where mother bird prepares her home 
For feathered children yet unborn; 
To gather in these hands the loam, 
Mother of grass and grain and tree— 
And kin to me, for out of dust 

I came, and to its long embrace 

With song or sigh return I must! 


ALBERT E. Day. 


Outside 


HE LITTLE stray lamb had climbed to find 
An herb more sweet and rare 
Than all the ninety-and-nine could know, 
Or driven hoofs would dare. 


The little stray lamb had paused to drink 
Beside a stream too deep 
To stay the complacent certitude 


Of heavenward-stepping sheep. 
a 


The ninety-and-nine had passed her by 
And housed them from the cold, 
Puzzled that one should venture outside 
Such safe and proper fold. 


Sad was the little stray lamb’s shy heart, 
Unloved of all the rest, 
But oh, how bright the unfathomed stars, 
How warm the Shepherd’s breast! 

Daisy Conway Price. 


Crosses 


ROSSES for Light, crosses for Love! 
This is the dirge that life will bring. 
“Crosses for Light, crosses for Love,” 
And the newest cross, an old, old thing. 


They who pass in the shining way 

With passion for others, and grief for pay, 
Measure their steps by a bitter lay— 
“Crosses for Light and Love”—alway. 


New the wood, and nailed to stay, 

The hill before one all the way, 

But the dirge of that long time yesterday 

Is the marching song of men today. 
Epwarp WILLIAMS. 





Voices from New York 


By Lynn Harold Hough 


OTHAM USUALLY imports its prophets. Its com- 
manding voices are rather more likely to be those 
which it has brought in from without than those which it 
has produced out of its own life. Colonel Roosevelt, with 
his belligerent teeth, his pungent voice trailing off into a 
curious falsetto, a cosmopolitan who understood the mind of 
Main Street, was, to be sure, an exception to this rule. But, 
speaking largely, New York is the hunting ground of men 
from the vast hinterlands of the republic. Fresh water 
colleges of the middle west, stretches of level country in 
the Mississippi valley, the brooding silences of that south- 
ern country which still dreams of old chivalries and old 
graces, are all the while sending to Manhattan men who 
master the technique of the metropolis and become power- 
ful figures of far reaching influence. During recent months 
a number of notable books have come from the pens of the 
men of the Gotham pulpit. It is a useful thing to think 
of them together and to consider what they signify for 
American life. 
DR. NEWTON 
Dr. Joseph Fort Newton came to New York with a very 
keen pair of eyes. He brought them from the middle west 
by way of England. He found their focus in Iowa and 
tested their quality in London. With the possible exception 
of Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins there is scarcely another Ameri- 
can preacher who writes with such a brooding delicacy of 
expression, in a style so graciously echoing with subdued 
undertones of music captured through years ofgdeep com- 
panionship with the great writing of the world. Dr. Fort 
Newton knows modern life. He knew London. He has 
seen Manhattan as few Americans have seen it. O. Henry 
himself would have relished the volume “Preaching in New 
York.” The bewildering currents which play about the life 
of “Bagdad-on-the-Subway” are felt and expressed with a 
quiet sympathy. But it is a man of ripe culture, with a mind 
glowing with the great lights of the past, who walks on 
Broadway of a night when Dr. Joseph Fort Newton goes 
forth to mingle with the crowd on the Great White Way. 
And so this distinguished little book gains in quality from 
a certain aloofness which mingles rather strangely with its 
understanding sympathy. Once and again there is the flash 
of a keen blade of irony. Always there is the memory that 
the eternal stars are shining above the gay transient glitter 
of the electric lights. Perhaps that is why one loves the 


writing of Dr. Fort Newton. He never forgets the stars. 


DR. FOSDICK 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick is probably New York’s 


most popular preacher today. Probably he would not want 
that keen and telling series of essays, “Twelve Tests of 
Character,” written for a widely circulated American maga- 
zine, to be regarded as typical of his work. His Cole lec- 
tures at Vanderbilt University, “Christianity and Progress,” 
give a better idea of his mettle. But you do have in the 
“Twelve Tests of Character,” which, by the way, is one of 
the best possible books put into the hands of a vigorous and 
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virile young man, an expression of a good deal of the tem- 
perament and quality of Dr. Fosdick. Everything is straight- 
forward and clear and wholesome. The eyes of the author 
look very directly and fearlessly upon men and things. And 
it must be gladly admitted that these eyes are full of light. 
When one thinks of the “Twelve Tests of Character” in 
connection with the writings of Dr. Fort Newton some very 
interesting contrasts appear. In the work of Dr. Fosdick 
there is none of that mellowness, that ripe grace of expres- 
sion which gives such charm to the work of the author of 
“Preaching in New York.” Dr. Fosdick is often wonder- 
fully brilliant. And he is magnificently alive. But he has 
not been alive very long. In some of his deepest moods, 
Dr. Fort Newton makes you feel as if, like the sphinx, he 
has seen the whole pageant of the ages and through cen- 
turies of meditation has grown wise. Dr. Fosdick finds the 
keen phrase. Dr. Fort Newton finds the haunting phrase. 
Dr. Fosdick’s writing makes you think of linen of the very 
best and most durable quality. Dr. Fort Newton makes you 
think of rare old satin with here and there a touch of royally 
beautiful brocade. 
DR. LUCCOCK 


You come upon quite a different mood when you open 
Halford E. Luccock’s amazing volume of sermons “The 
Haunted House.” Alfred Noyes once wrote a poem telling 
how the leader of a gay party of merrymakers suddenly 
entered the parish church and preached a wonderful sermon. 
All the out of doors enters the pulpit when Halford 
Luccock preaches. And that whimsical, exploring mind of 
his, seeing everything in unusual relations, with a gift for 
metaphors which capture the very thought he wishes to 
convey and turn that thought into a vivid picture, shatters a 
thousand traditions of conventional treatment and finds an 
approach to men’s minds which is like a walk on a spring 
morning in a garden sparkling with dew. It is not by any 
means a light and easy thing which Mr. Luccock does, how- 
ever, though his thrust is quick and flashing. He does not 
use a broadsword but his rapier moves like a sudden dart 
of light and the work is done. Sometimes when the author 
of “The Haunted House” laughs at some pretentious or 
evil thing, you fairly see the object of his attack crumple 
up and die. And as you turn away you hear the echo of 
that wholesome, scornful laughter in the presence of which 
the hectic and the artificial are without defense. 


DR. COFFIN 

Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin always writes witha certain firm- 
ness in the movement of his thought and in his sentences 
there is a quiet life which half reminds you of the breathing 
of a sleeping child. He has a bright artistry of his own, 
and his volume of lectures, “What Is There in Religion?” 
builds a whole book about a deft and most stimulating use 
of the noble Hudson river as a symbol of all sorts of things 
which Dr. Coffin has to say about the life of the spirit. 
There is a kind of untroubled serenity about Dr. Coffin 
amid the shifting perplexities of our time which brings a 
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happy reassurance to the mind of the reader. To live zest- 
fully and efficiently in this bizarre and disorganized age and 
to find a noble law of goodness running through all its 
hectic ways is to render a real service. Dr. Coffin makes us 
feel that underneath all the luxuriant and tropical growths 
of the world in which we live the old stone tower stands 
strong and sure. He finds his phrases in the days as they 
pass. But he finds his message in the timeless splendor of 
the spiritual life. 
DR. SOCKMAN 


Dr. Ralph W. Sockman has brought a highly disciplined 
mind to his work as a preacher in the great metropolis. 
And he did not lose his capacity for the exercise of the 
prophet’s calling when he received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from Columbia University. “Suburbs of Chris- 
tianity” is a book of sermons of a solid and substantial sort. 
You feel all the while that Dr. Sockman masters the essen- 
tial materials having to do with a theme before he speaks. 
You feel that he has a catholic and sympathetic mind. And 
you feel that the sanctions of religion are definitely master- 
ing in his own thought of life. It is refreshing to find such 
simplicity of inner life and such highly articulated intel- 
lectua! life combined in one man. You feel a quality of 
spiritual trustworthiness in these sermons. Dr. Sockman 
has seen many alluring byways of thought. With a sanity 
as unhesitating as it is happy he has kept to the highway of 
the life of the Spirit. 


DR. JEFFERSON 


One of the most delightful volumes which has come from 
an American pen in many a day is Dr. Charles Edward 
Jefferson’s ““The Character of Paul.” It is significant for 
the things it does not say as well as for the things which 
it does say. Dr. Jefferson has a sure craftsmanship. Through 
years of writing and publishing he has achieved a style, sim- 
ple, human, sincere and quickening. He carries the reader 
along as if in a fireside conversation, and only as he looks 
back does he realize what clearness of thought and what 
luminous power of expression the author has brought to his 
task. There is a good deal more to be said about Paul, of 
course, than Dr. Jefferson says in this book. But the aspects 
of Paul’s mind and life which are analyzed are treated with 
such freshness, such almost astonishing candor, and such inti- 
mate sympathy that you do not feel at all as if you had read 
abook about Paul. You feel as if you had met Paul him- 
self. The pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle lives his own 
life in the midst of the great city. He speaks his own 
words. And because of his sincerity, of the penetrating 
mind which he brings to bear upon every task, of the imme- 
diate seizure of his writing upon the mind of the reader, 
and his response to those moral and spiritual realities by 
means of which men live, his books have a welcome that 
isnot bound by the lines of denomination. The man who 
writes fundamentally as a Christian speaks to the Chris- 
tian world. 


DR. KELMAN 
The Old World has once more claimed Dr. John Kelman. 
And the leader who spoke to Edinburgh with a personal 
magnetism not matched since the days of Professor Henry 
Drummond, and who came to us in America in the very 
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wake of the war in which his voice had so nobly spoken, 
now goes to the English metropolis and the voice of Dr. 
Kelman will be one of the great voices of London, but as 
he leaves us, his William Belden Noble lectures at Harvard 
University, “Prophets of Yesterday and Their Message 
for Today,” are being published by the Harvard University 
Press. Dr. Kelman discerns in age after age the Hebrew 
note, the Greek note and the union of the two in lofty 
synthesis. In the nineteenth century Carlyle represents the 
Hebrew emphasis, Matthew Arnold represents the Greek 
mood, and Robert Browning the union of thetwo. Ina nota- 
ble and fructifying fashion this Hegelian dialectic is 
worked out. 

As one puts the book down with the beauty of its phrases, 
the glow of its moral and spiritual passion, the large per- 
spective of its outlook, and the clear and kindling quality of 
its thought all remaining in one’s mind, it is impossible to 
avoid thinking wistfully of the loss America suffers as this 
notable preacher goes back to the Old World. The Hebrew 
love of righteousness burns in his soul. The Greek love of 
harmony, of poise and balance and gracious loveliness dwells 
in his heart. And in him, too, they are united in the syn- 
thesis of the Christian life. Jerusalem and Athens meet in 
Dr. John Kelman even as they met in Robert Browning. 
Only now they meet to make a prophet as then they met to 
make a poet. 

These are seven of the voices which have been speaking 
from Gotham. There are more than three wise men in this 
Gotham. There are many masters of golden words. 


The Preacher’s Beatitudes 
By Charles P. Fagnani 


1. Blessed is the preacher who knows how to preach. 

2. Blessed is the preacher who lops off his introduc- 
tion. 

3. Blessed is the preacher who varies the pitch of his 
voice (modulates) and rarely shouts. 

4. Blessed is the preacher who knows when he’s through 
—(who knows when the audience knows he has said 
enough. ) 

5. Blessed is the preacher who preaches to himself. 

6. Blessed is the preacher who preaches on great themes. 

7. Blessed is the preacher whose sermons are articu- 
lated and progressive. 

8. Blessed is the preacher whose sermon is a unity with 
a definite aim and every superfluous word cut out. 

9. Blessed is the preacher who occasionally permits the 
congregation to sing an entire hymn wunexpurgated. 
(Why not get the necessary time by expurgating the 
sermon ?) 

10. Blessed is the preacher who rarely uses the pro- 
noun “I.” (J will read our Scripture Lesson.) 

11. Blessed is the preacher who is not constantly 
coaching the congregation when to rise up and when to 
sit down. 

12. Blessed is the preacher who knows that the object 
is the End and the subject only the means to an End, 





Louisville—and a World’s Beginning 


By Paul Hutchinson 


OR THREE DAYS in April, from Good Friday to 

Easter, more than five hundred Methodist students 
from more than one hundred colleges were in conference in 
Louisville, Kentucky. The sessions were devoted to a con- 
sideration of problems in the field of the church, industry, 
race, war, and public opinion. Definite positions were 
adopted by these students as indicating the attitudes to 
which they believe any formal expression of Christianity 
should today be committed. The convention may easily 
have meant more than any held by a church group during 
the past six years. Even with its denominational implica- 
tion, it is going to exert a rapidly widening influence on all 
American church groups. It is never possible to reproduce 
on paper the atmosphere, the total message, or the contagion 
of such a meeting. But this is an attempt to suggest the 
way in which it affected one visitor who watched at all the 


sessions. 


Easter morning in Louisville, 1924. The ball-room of 
the Brown hotel. Curtains over the high windows to keep 
the Kentucky sunshine from dazzling the eyes of those 
within. Chairs in long rows where last night there was a 
cleared space for dancing. A grand piano in the corner 
where last night the jazz band moaned. And youth! Youth! 
Rows and rows of youth. Youth pressed back against the 
side walls. Youth overflowing into the corridors and peer- 
ing in at the door. Youth on the 
platform. 


Youth in the chairs. 
The dawn of another resurrection. 


YOUTH IN COMMAND 


The chair- 
man has been through two punishing days of parliamentary 
decisions, but he still has a firm grip on himself and a firmer 
grip on his audience. He can still smile; still say “No” 
when he has to. 


Youth on the platform marshals the meeting. 


He might have been presiding at such 
meetings for a decade, and he certainly has proved a better 
presiding officer than many who have been. This chairman, 
Stanley High, a graduate student at Boston University, is 
speaking. 

“Let us remember what we are here to do. We have a 
subject this morning which might cause us to lose our heads 
or our way. But we are 
to face it just as we are here to face every issue. Remem- 
ber, all we wish to do is to find out the mind of Christ. 
Just that; just the mind of Christ. Remember that is what 
you are seeking before you speak. And now let us hear 
the report of the committee.” 

Another student, with some sort of a “key” dangling from 
his watch-chain. 


We must face this war issue now. 


This war committee has been in session 
most of the time since the session for the discussion of war 
adjourned on the previous afternoon. Its sessions have 
been a free-for-all. Anybody could come and anybody could 
speak. The resolutions that are now being presented have 
been finally adopted at four o’clock this morning. 

The convention decides that the reports must be consid- 
ered item by item. 
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“The church, as such, shall never again 


officially bless or sanction war.” Passionate debate ensues, 
What! bind hands for the future? What! put the church 
in opposition to the state? Finally the vote. “All those jn 
favor.” The movement of chairs. Tense silence, for only 
official delegates are voting now—there were so many 
votes allowed for so many Methodist students represented— 
and it is impossible to tell how large a proportion of these 
possible voters are on their feet. “Opposed.” Perhaps 
thirty; perhaps forty up. A great sigh across the conven- 
tion. “The motion is carried. Next!” 


OUTLAWRY 


“World court. League of nations.” 
here. Two votes in the negative. ‘“Outlawry.” 
quick vote. One in the negative. “As individuals 
causes or forces leading to war.” Unanimous. “We en- 
dorse memorial Council of Cities. 
Pittsburgh.” Momentary misunderstanding. More debate. 
“The motion is carried.” 

There! that’s over. One minute. There is another reso- 
lution from the same committee. This has to do with mili- 
tary training in the colleges. “Abolition” is the word in the 
recommendation. Once more there is resolute debate ; once 
more that old faithful—the previous question—has to be 
invoked. Military training also goes down. 

Then the committee reports the desire of war veterans 
in the convention to take a vote on matters that they evi- 
dently consider peculiarly their own. It takes some parlia- 
mentary maneuvering to secure the consent of the dele- 
gates, but when that is done the large group of ex-service 
men unanimously adopt a resolution to be sent to all vet- 
erans’ organizations, calling upon them, as former defend- 
ers of the country, to stand for freedom of speech, against 
the use of violence in discussion of current issues, and to 
join any efforts looking toward the establishment of peace 
among the nations. 

A day’s work, you might call that. But this convention 
doesn’t. The committee may yield the floor, but a deter- 
mined delegate takes it. His proposal demands that all dele- 
gates present, whether official voters or not, go on record as 
to their personal attitude on questions that have lain behind 
the resolutions already adopted. To this there is equally 
determined opposition. This is a delegated convention; the 
personal aspect myst not, especially in the newspapers, be 
allowed to swallow up the official ; action of this kind, widely 
misinterpreted, may hinder other ends of the convention. 
But the delegates, by the narrow margin of four votes, vote 
to go ahead and put each one on record. There is to be no 
hiding behind the crowd here. There is to be no faintest 
suspicion that every man and woman is not ready personally 
and in public to assume the full burden of his convictions. 

“I believe that a program of preparedness is an effective 
method of preventing war and should receive my support.” 
The representative of the American Legion had been preach- 
ing that less than twenty-four hours ago; various delegates 
have expressed the view. Now there are only 31 who are sure 
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it is so. One hundred and ninety-seven are sure it is not. 
Ninety-nine have not made up their minds. 

Shall we educate against war? Nobody votes against that. 
Shall we go into the world court and the league? Three 
hundred and four in favor; two against; fourteen non- 
committal. 


PACIFISM 


“I believe that all war is wrong and unchristian and, for 
myself, I will not participate in it or sanction it.” 

Instantly the reporters, some of them sent hundreds of 
miles by newspapers that scent in this church convention 
one of the big news stories of the times, are on their feet. 
This is what they have come for. Here is the issue without 
a quibble. Is youth in America today absolutely pacifist? 
Fast as the tellers count, the reporters are counting, trying to 
estimate what extent there may be to the sensation that 
they are commissioned to rush to the wires. 

“There are 79 in favor,” announces the chairman. “All 
those opposed please rise and stand until counted.” There 
are more of these, 106 with minds squarely against the 
complete pacifist position. But the applause breaks out 
when it appears that 141 of these delegates, most of whom 
probably would not have considered pacifism a possibility 
for a true American a few months ago, are now so unde- 
cided that they are not ready to commit themselves to one 
side or another ! 

One other vote, this time called for from the floor, shows 
that 132 believe that “preparedness is not an effective way 
of preventing war, but is necessary under present conditions 
for protective and defensive purposes.” One hundred and 
one deny this ; 64 are non-committal. Then, while the tingle 
of the voting is still in the room, as the most natural next 
move possible after facing such issues on an Easter morn- 
ing, the convention prepares to listen to a sermon. 

Perhaps they called the words Halford Luccock spoke a 
“convention sermon.” That is the general custom, I believe. 
But certainly this was no conventional convention sermon. 
It was an Easter sermon, preached in a hotel ball-room, 
where Jesus Christ was alive, walking around, touching 
young men and young women on the shoulder, saying, “Fol- 
low me.” He had touched the preacher, too, that morning. 
I know Luccock pretty well; I love him very dearly. But 
it wasn’t the Luccock I know who was preaching at that 
moment. It was a man touched by a newly risen and living 
Lord. One of two things I devoutly believe was true— 
either no other man in the world could have preached a 
sermon like that then, or any other man, similarly fired, 
could have done so. Jesus came walking out of the tombs 
where he has been laid; came walking back to the common 
affairs with which he once concerned himself. And he 
Swept away once more all the guards, military and every 
other kind, that have been set to keep a seal upon him. 

The thing that the preacher confessed had happened to 
him was the thing that had happened to many of us. Mr. 
Luccock, I happen to know, has one of these convention- 
haunting jobs that bloom in such profusion within the con- 
ventional ecclesiastical garden. He is convention-hardened, 
or thought he was, just as I am, or thought I was. He had 
come to this convention expecting something of interest to 
occur, but he had never dreamed that the earth would be 
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shaken, and stones rolled away. He took a text from the 
gospel story, but his real text came from the lips of his own 
daughter, as he told how the child, awakening at early 
dawn, slipped into her grandmother’s room to arouse the 
old lady by crying, The world’s 
beginning !” 

That was what it seemed like at Louisville on Easter 
week, when more than five hundred students gathered from 
more than a hundred colleges and universities to consider 
the demands that might be involved in a true and present 
loyalty to Jesus Christ. 


“Grandma, wake up! 


In the carefully impartial nouns 
and verbs of an Associated Press report the events were only 
a convention of Methodist students drawn from all parts 
of the United States. But, to a good many who sat in the 
balconies, carefully excluded from the floors where youth 
The true world, the 
new world, the world that is to be built by those who will 
take Jesus seriously. 

Not in fifty years had there been a meeting like that. 
I doubt whether there ever was such another. Five hun- 
dred students, and what a crowd they were! They had 
come at their own expense. Dilapidated Fords leaned against 
the curbs of Louisville, looking as though they could not 
hold together for another ten miles, but the means that had 
brought their full loads in many cases for more than a 
thousand. Two boys walked in a day late, disconsolate. 
They had miscalculated the time it would take to hike to 
Kentucky from Minnesota. A girl sat at a desk to record 
the proceedings who had paid ten per cent interest on the 
money she had borrowed to bring her from Texas. That 
was the sort, and that insured the tone of deadly earnest- 
ness that ruled from the first sentence to the last. 


held sway, the world was beginning. 


“TF SO, NAME IT” 


The program was equally unusual. Not only were many 
of the speakers students, but when the speaker reached his 
limit of time there came a question period that proved, for 
more than one, uncomfortable. 

“Have you any basis for your information that the agita- 
tion on the college campuses is inspired by communism?” 
one student asked the advocate-general of the American 
Legion. “If so, name it.” 

In a way, that was the motto of the convention—“If so, 
name it.” It was a poor place for generalizations, for sur- 
face impressions, for intuitions. It was a place for facts 
and convictions. Nothing else mattered. If a committee 
brought in a platitudinous report it was told, plainly, that 
such was the case, and told to make a better one or resign 
in favor of a better committee. Yet, with it all, there was 
perfect courtesy, perfect kindness, and a tremendous effort 
to secure fair play. So, when the officer invited from the 
Reserve Officers Training Corps failed to appear, and the 
advocate-general of the Legion had to bear the burden of the 
defense of preparedness, it was the pacifist group that insisted 
that the legionnaire be given extra time to make up for the 
discrepancy in numbers. 

It was a denominational meeting without denominational- 
ism. The delegates were Methodists, and proud of it. In 
earnest about being Methodists, too. But, when other en- 
gagements made it impossible for them to hold one of their 
meetings in the Methodist church, they moved into a Pres- 
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byterian, and when another conflict arose, they moved into 
the hotel ball-room. 
program; the board secretaries never left their seats in the 


There were only two bishops on the 
church balcony. The chairman, who made the opening 
speech, was a Methodist, an ordained Methodist minister, 
The 
second speaker, a student, was a Baptist. The third, another 
Most of the rest were Meth- 
But denominationalism was the last of their con- 


but he works for a Christian Science corporation. 


student, was a Presbyterian. 
odists. 
cerns. The delegates were from 112 colleges, but state 
schools and the institutions of other denominations were as 
“T am 


from Ohio Wesleyan,” a delegate might begin, using the 


well represented as those under Methodist control. 
required formula. But his successor on the floor was just 
as likely to say, “I am from Johns Hopkins,” or, “I am from 
the University of California.” 


DRAMATIC MOMENTS 


Of course, the whole convention abounded in dramatic 
incidents. On the first morning Howard McCluskey, a stu- 
dent at the University of Chicago, was discussing a topic 
that has been known to appear on convention programs 
before this, “The Investment of Life.” With all the energy 
that is possible to the speaker under deep conviction Mc- 


, 


Cluskey was indicting the present recruiting programs of 
most of the denominations, with their over-emphasis upon 
the sacredness of the ministry and the mission field as life 
callings. He was pointing, with terrible logic and graphic 
example, to what this leads in the conception of his calling 
held by a man who goes into neither ministry nor mission 


field. 


student convention to which his words should be addressed 


Suddenly he seemed to realize that it was not the 


the students were with him to a man—but the fringe of 
board secretaries leaning forward in the galleries, listening 
to such a speech on that subject as they had never heard 
before. And so McCluskey whirled and gave the rest of 
his message to the galleries! 

That afternoon Bishop Francis J. McConnell, of Pitts- 
burgh, was speaking on “The Essentials of Methodism.” 
Bishop John M. Moore, of Dallas, had preceded him, using 
the same topic, which was one ample enough to give both 
Bishop McConnell is not 
He seldom makes gestures. He 


bishops plenty of elbow room. 
a demonstrative preacher. 
seldom raises his voice. But that afternoon he was telling 
the story of a French priest, drafted for army service, who 
was compelled by circumstances to bayonet an unsuspecting 
German sentry, and then quickly drew out his crucifix to 


say over his victim the prayers for the dying. Suddenly the 


impassive bishop was alive. It was he who thrust the bayo- 
net in the sentry’s back; he who pulled the steel out; he 
who reached beneath his coat to draw forth the cross and 
beads; he who began rapidly to recite, “Mary, mother of 


Gee ..s« 


that church. 


The thing happened there in the pulpit of 
And when the audience had seen it happen 
the bishop hardly needed to add, “You can’t put Christ in 
khaki.” 

It was a woman who presented the Negro issue, a woman 
whom the program said was from Alabama, but who re- 
jected that in favor of Georgia, Mrs. Luke Johnson. Mrs. 
Johnson told me later that this was one of the few times 
on which she had spoken on the issue without being warned 
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out of town by the K.K.K. She certainly did not mince 
matters, and when she came to speak of the attitude of 
white men toward black women a silence fell that grew and 
grew in intensity until at last relief came in thunderoys 
applause. 

The question of the unification of the two Methodist 
Episcopal churches came up on the first afternoon and again 
on the last. On the latter, with other matters to be passed 
on, and two speakers of national prominence waiting to be 
heard, it was naturally proposed that debate be limited. Then 
the roof blew off! The very suggestion that discussion be 
limited seemed to many an insult to the whole spirit of the 
gathering. A balcony cynic, inured to the ways of reli- 
gious gatherings, remarked that the youngsters followed 
familiar paths by taking seventeen minutes to discuss and 
vote upon a fifteen-minute time limit. But the difference 
was that, at the end of the seventeen minutes, there was an 
end of the limit as well. It was the convention that counted, 
not the set program or the speakers. If the speakers had to 
catch a train, it was too bad. But that convention did not 
mean to stop discussion until it understood what it was 
facing and knew its own mind. 

It seemed to me that the first formal resolution to be 
presented brought a dramatic moment. It was on the after- 
Youth was there in the 
presence of its elders. A sort of a mass expression of beiief 
in the general principle of Methodism unification had been 
passed, when there came a pause. Down in the body of the 
church arose a student who announced southwest Kansas 
as his place of origin. 


noon after the bishops had spoken. 


His tones, his periods, his poise 
betrayed the student-preacher. But his resolution awoke the 
It was nothing less than the 
proposal that, in the unified church, the present constitu- 


tional restriction against the alteration or amendment of 


convention to new interest. 


that constitution, which includes the articles of religion, be 
done away with. It was youth rejecting the past’s dead 


hand. Other business had to wait until that had been done. 


THE WAR MEETING 

But of course the high dramatic point of the convention 
Not the meet- 
ing when the votes on war, and allied matters, were taken, 
but the meeting when, for almost four hours, the whole war 
issue was threshed out. 
never be reproduced. 


was the meeting for the discussion of war. 


The intensity of that session could* 
It started with a speech by a reserve 
officer whose job, in the world war, was the delightful one 
of cleaning up battlefields just after they had been fought 
over. The man, Gerald Stedman—he is now in the adver- 
tising department of the Methodist Book Concern—simply 
told what he had seen. It was too horrible to be set down 
permanently in print. But Stedman was sure of one thing— 
that no man can go through a hell of that kind and not have 
some of it abide with him. 

One of the Northwestern pacifists, Howard Becker, fol- 
lowed, speaking very carefully because of the certainty that 
everything said in such a place would have subsequently to 
bear close scrutiny. And after him still another, this time 
3oston, Thomas Harrison, who likewise had seen 
service overseas. Each of the three men took their share 
of cross-questioning, and each compelled respect. 

The high spot of the afternoon, however, was not any- 


from 
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thing that was said against war or in favor of pacifism or 
anything of that sort. The high spot came with the presen- 
tation‘ of the case for armed preparedness as a guarantee 
against war, made by the judge advocate-general of the 
American Legion, Major Robert A. Adams of Indianapolis. 
So authoritative was Major Adams’ statement considered 
as setting forth the position of the Legion that it was sent 
in full to all newspapers of the country, to be released at 
three o’clock that afternoon. Had not that advance copy 
been sent out, the major might never, having sensed his 
audience, have made the charges that he did about the char- 
acter of pacifists and the machinations of Bolshevists and 
communists in fomenting the present discussion in Ameri- 
can colleges. But the speech that the major had prepared 
the major delivered, and took his grilling during the ques- 
tion period in fine part. Undoubtedly, however, he weak- 
ened his cause when, being asked what course he would 
advise for one whose conscience made him believe war, in the 
light of the teachings of Jesus, to be a sin, he answered 
that, as a lawyer and no theologian, he was not in a position 
to deal with questions of sin. The same refuge attracted 
him when a question linked up the war issue with the 
sermon on the mount. 


THE CONVENTION'S EFFECT 

What really happened at Louisville? Hundreds of Chris- 
tians, having followed the accounts in the press, are wonder- 
ing. For one thing, the oncoming generation revealed itself 
to its elders. I venture the assertion that most of the board 
secretaries who watched those proceeding so intently under- 
went an inner stirring of heart such as they have not felt 
for a long time past. They even tried to frame a written 
document saying so. These older leaders have been warned 
about the present student generation. Some of them may 
have been persuaded that so much smoke betokens fire. But 
at Louisville, lo! they found these students desperately 
wrought up over the bottom issues of modern life, entirely 
disgusted with the laissez faire attitude that has impeded 
past progress, and determined that something can be done 
to make a better world and done now. I suspect that most 
of the more than thirty board secretaries of the two churches 
went away convinced that the next generation of church 
leadership is going to be an improvement over this one. 

These sttidents at Louisville forced up issues that the 
church can never dodge. They start with their own churches, 
as is fitting. But, after the Methodists have come to grips 
with war and race and industry and the like, is it conceiv- 
able that Presbyterians, Disciples, Baptists or any of the 
other Protestant groups can stand by heedless? Or why 
limit it to Protestants? No group in the western world 
that would call itself Christian is going to be able to slip 
away from these issues that the students insist must be 
faced. This is as true of the minor issues as the major. 
For example, when McCluskey told the truth about the 
business of vocational guidance as conducted by the denomi- 
nations, and those students showed their complete support 
of all that he was saying, the one-sided and mechanical life 
service recruiting of the past few years gasped its last 
breath and expired. It may take the denominations a few 
years to learn of the death, but Louisville is the place where 
the not so sad event occurred. And so with other matters 
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The effect of the convention upon the minds of its dele- 
gates was so powerful that it is hard to suggest it. The 
students had come, as has been said, in a mood of deep 
moral earnestness. They had not allowed their expectations 
to be disappointed. So they went away in the sort of mood 
that must have been characteristic of the church of the first 
and second centuries. A Chicago gewspaper started its 
final story of the convention with these words: “Professing 
the belief that their religion compels them to wage unceas- 
ing war on war and strife between nations, classes and indi- 
viduals, five hundred Methodist students today returned to 
112 colleges and universies in every state consecrated to the 
task of lining up their fellow students, their church and 
eventually the whole Christian world for an armageddon 
whose prize is a world ruled by law and reason, with armies 
and navies on the scrap heap.” 

Out of the strong movings within these delegates will 
grow movements on college campuses. The student volun- 
teer convention held at Indianapolis at Christmas has already 
had a profound influence in many colleges. 
part of the country testimony is coming of a greater intel- 
lectual ambition and a deeper moral earnestness than for 
years past. The Easter convention at Louisville, because 
it ranged farther and deeper, will have even greater effect. 
It will touch students that were, by denominational lines, 
barred from Louisville, but whose kinship with those who 
were there is so close that they will demand similar oppor- 
tunities for the expression of their own feelings. 

At the last, this thing that broke out at Louisville is 
bound to affect the country. 
could not be otherwise. In a measure, every generation has 
a new world. Many eyes have been looking for the sort of 
world that is to be the portion of the post-war generation. 
Now it appears, and it has within it the promise of a closer 
conformity to the ideals of Jesus than any world that has 
gone before. These students whe met at Louisville were 
a token of the oncoming reign of Christ. 


From every 


The beginning of a world 


Present Day Papal Ambitions 
By Winfred Ernest Garrison 


ILL THE TEMPORAL sovereignty of the pope 

ever be restored? It is rather hard for us in 
America to take that question seriously. It would be an 
anachronism, we may say; it would be turning back the 
hand upon the dial of history. And therefore it can never 
happen. But nothing is proved by such smooth phrases. 
There are a good many million people who think that it 
would be only atoning for an old wrong and undoing a 
sacrilege of fifty years ago. Besides, I have been sailing 
westward across the Atlantic for a week and setting the 
hands of my watch back about forty minutes every day. 
An advocate of temporal sovereignty might say that some- 
times you have to set the hands back on the dial to get 
the right time. That the question of temporal sovereignty 
is a living issue can be proved by documentary evidence 
which would include an unbroken series of declarations by 
all the popes from Pius IX to and including the present 
incumbent, recent editorials in the most important secular 
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and nationalistic papers of Italy, speeches in the Italian 
chamber of deputies, and recent books published in Italy 
and other European countries. 

What do the popes themselves think and officially say 
about it? The papacy, like France, demands security. 
The law of guarantees, by which the Italian government 
declared papal sovereignty at an end and substituted there- 
for certain privileges and assurances, was dated May 13, 
1871. Two days later Pius IX issued an encyclical in 
which he denounced and rejected it. The attitude of Leo 
XIII, his continued denunciation of it and his excommuni- 
cation of the Italian king as a usurper, are of course well 
known. His successor, Pius X, who is usually considered 
as having been conciliatory and yielding on this point, on 
December 18, 1903, issued a motu proprio in which he 
said: “It is the duty of Catholic journalists to keep alive in 
the minds of the people the conviction that the holy see finds 
itself in an intolerable position since the invasion of its 
The following pope, Benedict XV, in 
the encyclical “pacem,” May 23, 1920, permitting Catholic 
sovereigns to visit Rome and have relations with the king, 
re-affirmed his claim to temporal sovereignty. Last of all, 
the present pope, Pius XI, in the encyclical “ubi arcano,” 
December 23, 1922, renewed the rejection of the law of 
guarantees and re-asserted the necessity of the absolute 
sovereignty and independence of the pope. That brings 
the matter pretty well down to date, so far as the popes 
are concerned. On their side, nothing has changed since 
1871. The clerical papers remind us constantly that “the 
Roman question is not yet solved,” and that it will never 


civil principality.” 


be solved until it is solved in a way satisfactory to the pope, 


that is by the restoration of his sovereignty. 


ITALIAN ATTITUDE 


On the other hand, the attitude of the Italian govern- 
ment and of the people generally during these fifty years 
has been that the law of guarantees is perfect and final and 
cannot even be discussed. The kingdom of Italy absolutely 
must have Rome as its capital. No one can well deny 
that, if there is to be a kingdom of Italy at all. Italian 
statesmen have recognized that the Roman question still 
existed, and Crispi said that the greatest statesman of Italy 
But it 
Not that there has been any lack of 
suggested solutions, most of which involved the transfer 
of the seat of the papacy to some other place. Among the 
proposed papal states were Corfu, Avignon, Sicily, Corsica. 
Some enthusiastic Americans even proposed a large tract 
in Louisiana, though how they expected to get sovereign 
possession of it is a mystery. But the issue of all these 
futile suggestions is a perfectly clear understanding on 
both sides that the papacy cannot be transplanted. The 
Catholic church is, by its own definition of itself, “catholic, 
apostolic, and Roman.” The situation therefore has ap- 
peared to present all the elements of an absolute dead- 
lock. But meanwhile, since the two parties had to live 
together, they have gotten into the habit of ignoring the 
issue between them, except when some special occasion 


would be the man who should solve this problem. 
appeared insoluble. 


has required one or the other to go on record with a re- 
affirmation of its unalterable attitude. The clerical and 
governmental parties have, in the main, been friendly. They 
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have learned how to meet each other with a smile and avoid 
touching the sore spot. This calm surface has sometimes 
produced the illusion that the problem no longer existed, 
But it does. 

After the war, and especially in 1921, a new attitude began 
to be manifest in the secular Italian press. The essence of it 
was a willingness to admit that the law of guarantees, being a 
unilateral arrangement and an interior law, might be altered 
at any time by the power that made it and therefore gave 
no real guarantee of anything; that to discuss this law and 
propose changes in it was not equivalent to laying hands 
upon the national ark of the covenant; and that the pope 
really does need temporal sovereignty to some extent as 
a guarantee of liberty for the performance of his spiritual 
In May, 1921, “Il Messagero,” the leading 
nationalistic paper of Rome, which had formerly insisted 
that there should be no relations between church and state, 
approved of the sending of a French representative to 
the vatican, called attention to the fact that Italy and the 
United States were now the only great powers which had 
no diplomatic relations with the vatican, and asserted that 
Italy “had emerged from the war strong enough now to 
be able to face the problem” of a new settlement with the 
pope. Several other papers followed with editorials pitched 
in the same key, and the minister of foreign affairs took 
cognizance of the change in sentiment to the extent of 
publishing in a pamphlet a selection of these editorials 
together with three speeches delivered in the chamber of 
deputies, one of them by Mussolini. 


functions. 


ABSOLUTE SOVEREIGNTY 


On June 2, 1922, “Il Tempo” urged the necessity of 
giving the pope absolute sovereignty over some territory, 
however slight, “even a single square centimeter.” Three 
days later, “Il Messagero” asserted that the Roman question 
had now gotten off of the dead center upon which it had 
been stalled for half a century, and that, as Italy had at 
last after the war taken its place among the great powers, 
so the papacy also had vastly strengthened its moral pres- 
tige and spiritual authority. It is now time, it said, to dis- 
cuss calmly the question of the relations between the gov- 
ernment and the papacy and it ought to be done. It pro- 
posed a revision of the law of guarantees, the substitution 
of a bi-lateral agreement for the uni-lateral law, and the 
giving of absolute sovereignty to the pope over the vatican 
and its grounds. A small principality, to be sure, but con- 
siderably larger than the “square centimeter” proposed 
three days earlier. 

Mussolini, then a member of the chamber of deputies, 
in a speech in the chamber said: “I affirm that the Latin 
and imperial tradition of Rome is today represented by 
Catholicism, that the only universal idea which today exists 
at Rome is that which radiates from the vatican.” 

Of recent books on the subject, two may be mentioned, 
one in Italian and one in French: “L’Aquila e la Croce” 
(The Eagle and the Cross), by Luigi Valli, and “Le Pape” 
(The Pope), by Jean Carrere, the Rome correspondent of 
“Le Temps” (Paris). The author of the latter, which 
was published in January of the present year, argues 
strongly for the historic right and present necessity of 
temporal sovereignty. “If you are not a Catholic, you 
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have a right to combat both the temporal sovereignty and 
the spiritual power. But if you are a Catholic, you have 


no right to refuse to recognize a fact which is proved and 
confirmed by the history of Europe for two thousand years. 
For the condition of spiritual power is the absolute inde- 
pendence of the pope; and the condition of that inde- 
pendence is the sovereign possession of a territorial domain 
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by which the pope is completely removed from the juris- 
diction and surveiHance of any human power whatsoever.” 

The prospect of such a settlement lies in the probability 
that the pope would accept a settlement which would give 
him absolute sovereignty over a bit of territory which would 
include little or nothing beyond the precincts of the vatican, 
and would thus give him the status of a ruler. 


British Table Talk 


London, April 6, 1924. 
HE JOURNALS, and, I suppose, the tables of Great 
ot: are becoming daily more busy with Wembley. The 
crescendo has started and before long will become f f f, as the 
hymn-books have it. Poets with the light touch have already 
been at work: the two “E. V.’s”"—Mr. Knox and Mr. Lucas— 
have done well in lines like these: 


The British 
Empire Exhibition 
at Wembley 


“Now ali the world’s assembling 

By liner and canoe, 

Australia is trembling, 
And every kangaroo; 

And Canada is smitten 

With frenzy for Great Britain, 

New Zealand has been bitten 
And also Rum-ti-foo. 

The world is all a-Wembling, 
And we must Wemble, too!” 


There seemed no little danger that we might not be ready to 
‘wemble” on April 23. Some workmen on the building side 
began a lightning-strike last week, but it failed. At first there 
was much intimidation. An amusing notice declared that other 
workmen were striking in sympathy with the builders because of 
intimidation. The “sympathy” that requires intimidation to 
make it effective is of a peculiar kind. 

“Perhaps you did well to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me downstairs?” 

Anyhow, the very lawless and foolish strike failed and they 
say that the King will be able to open the wonderful exhibition 
on the appointed day. 

* * * 
Sunday Opening 
at Wembley 

There is an agitation for the Sunday opening of the exhibi- 
tion. Foremost in the agitation is the “Fellowship of Freedom 
and Reform.” This society has a noble and disarming title, 
but since hitherto it has devoted its zeal to the defence of the 
liquor-trade, its claims to speak for the people of the land are 
at least questionable. An excellent answer to the plea for Sun- 
tay opening has been made by the Rev. Henry Carter. It is 
clear that the exhibition cannot be opened in part, or for a few 
hours of the day; it must be all or nothing. There would be an 
tnormous increase of Sunday labor; all the staffs would have to 
be in attendance. The plea that it could be opened “on the 
tducational side only” has been shown to be impossible by the 
directors of the exhibition. To open the show on Sundays would 
indeed be a very dangerous precedent, and I sincerely hope that 
in the interests of the nation it will not be done. It was re- 
marked in an excellent weekly journal, in its statement of the 
case for and against, that one German theory “accounted for our 
victory in the war by the enforced rest of the English Sunday, 
which had enabled us to develop the necessary additional nerve- 
Strength.” Whether that was so or not, it would certainly be a 
bad thing for the nerves of this nation if we were to lose what is 
still left of our Sunday tradition. It is not by any means our 
tradition to have a dull Sunday, but it has been our way to keep 


it quiet and restful, to preserve time for reading, and music, and 
walks in the country. For all these things in a day of twenty- 
four hours there is ample time, without losing the first of all its 
uses and joys—the worship of the sanctuary. It seems that it 
will be necessary to pass an act of parliament to sanction the 
opening of the exhibition on Sunday. I sincerely hope that will 
not be done. 

* * * 
Will There Be a Revival of 
the Old Imperialism? 


In the year 1897, when Queen Victoria celebrated her dia- 
mond jubilee, there was a great outburst of imperialism. It was 
the time when the Northcliffe press began its career as the voice 
of that imperialism in its popular and crude form. There is some 
fear in certain quarters that this year may see a revival of that 
imperialism. I doubt whether it will ever return in its old form. 
Much water has flowed beneath the bridges since 1897. The very 
name “empire” has to be changed in key for the use of the pres- 
ent generation. It is always interpreted as the “commonwealth” 
or the “federation.” There is no disposition, that I can detect, 
to beat the big drum. We have been through fire and through 
water, and, I believe, we have learned something in this quarter 
of a century. Of course there are boastful voices raised; of 
course there are fools who learn nothing and forget nothing, 
but, so far as I can read the general mind, at the present hour 
of destiny we are more disposed to think solemnly and humbly 
of the “empire” than to boast of its size and of its wealth. 

Our missionary societies, it may be added, have done a little—as 
much as they were able—to bring the enterprise of Christian 
service before visitors to Wembley; and there are concerted 
plans being made to hold services in which the Christian call 
will be sounded. 

* * * 


And So Forth 


The Society of Friends is preparing to celebrate the tercen- 
tenary of the birth of George Fox. They have published an 
excellent edition of his Journal at a price which should make it 
accessible to most readers. The Society of Friends is not large 
in numbers, but it has an influence far beyond its numerical 
strength. It has, among many fine qualities, a proper sense of 
the power of books, and indeed of the printed page. . . . The 
government has had a bad week in the house. It looks as if the 
prime minister will have to take even more responsibility than 
he has at present. The house has again been badly handled this 
week by Mr. Clynes. But the party has gained a recruit in Mr. 
Moseley. I remember hearing him speak five years ago at the 
inauguration of the League of Youth—a League with a short 
life—and he was then only about twenty-two or twenty-three 
years of age, and already in the house. Since that time he has 
been a very independent conservative. His father-in-law is Lord 
Curzon. Mr. Baldwin has a son in the Labor party, and now 
Lord Curzon has a son-in-law in the same party! Much 
praise has been given to “Joan of Arc,” the new play by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw. Though in his own way he has confessed that 
he has no longer the brilliancy of his youth, there seems to be 
a general agreement that Mr. Shaw is giving some of his best 
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work to the world in these days. Thomas Hardy and Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw have done great work and borne fruit to old age. 
And William de Morgan did no literary work to speak of till he 
. One of the distinguished scholars of Methodism, 
Dr. Slater, has died at a great age. It will be remembered that 
he edited the gospel of St. Matthew in the Century Bible. For 
many years he held the chair of biblical literature at Didsbury 
College, and throughout the church and beyond he left the name 
of a devout scholar and an able writer. . . . Dr. Charles 
Brown had a nasty accident on the golf-links at Brighton. Fall- 
ing somewhat heavily he broke two ribs, and will be laid aside 
for some time. His former colleague, Dr. Dakin, has said fare- 
well to the church in Ferme Park, and goes to preside over the 
Baptist College in Bristol. 


was old. 


. 
Copec 
This is the week of the C. O. P. E. C. meetings. I hope to 
send a full account to The Christian Century later in the week. 
EpWARD SHILLITO. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
War Is Not a Crime 


Epitor THe CuristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: A word of commendation for Mr. Morrison’s article, “War 
Is Not a Crime.” If the word “crime” be traced back to its Latin 
original “crimen,” it at once becomes apparent that war is not a 
crime, but rather a method of judicial decision itself. The force 
method of deciding issues between individuals has long been over- 
ruled in favor of more just procedure and made legally a crime. 
The time has come for the church to pronounce war what it is—a 
sin, and for the state to declare that what is criminal individually 
is also criminal collectively. 

It seems to me that Mr. Morrison has a very clear and necessary 
distinction between ex-communication and outlawry, and one which 
will help many of us in seeing things straight as between our obli- 
gation to the state and our obligation to the kingdom of God. I 
agree that if war is sinful the church ought to pronounce against 
it, and if in the face of that pronouncement the state goes to war 
(perhaps unavoidably in our own generation), it ought to be with- 
out the blessing of the church. And if Christians go to war they 
ought to do it in their capacity as citizens and not as Christians. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. James J. Crain. 

(Formerly Chaplain, U.S. Army.) 


Newspaper Terrorism 
Epitor THe Curistian Century: 


SIR: Thank you very much for your splendid, fearless and 
timely article on “Newspaper Terrorism.” We are deeply in your 
debt for striking so hard a blow at this sinister menace. We in 
Saskatchewan are suffering greatly from this monster. But thanks 
to its blatant manner of attack, many of the people now realize 
this “newspaper mendacity.” 

May the time indeed hasten when the earth may be rescued from 
this “hoary curse.” 


Wilcox, Sask. Bert Howarp. 


Eprtor Tue CuristiAn Century: 

SIR: In your editorial on “Newspaper Terrorism” and in your 
news article stating the facts about the recent Evanston militarist- 
pacifist excitement, your courageous handling of a plain situation 
merits the public respect. Appreciation has of course been ex- 
pressed to you by those most closely involved. I write only for 
myself as a graduate student of Northwestern, one of many, how- 
ever, who regard a promotional journalism as one of the worst 
enemies of the flag. Such a journalism is only an evidence that 
there are secret worshippers at the inner shrines of steel and oil. 
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There are many here who are neither militarists nor theoretical 
pacifists. Perhaps a situation may come again when war would 
look necessary and right. Were we wrong in opposing and ending 
the German military power? Were we wrong even if Germany 
was not alone responsible for the war? Were we wrong even if 
some men became ignobly rich off the war? 

Once having paid the price of achieving the war mind ought to 
help us not to go stumbling blindly down the steps into the pit again. 
But what we ought to discern is that there is being taken for us 
a first step in that direction now. To outlaw war or to excom- 
municate it (let both be done with the emphasis of moral unanimity) 
will not set out in the daylight the men and interests that are ex- 
pecting the flag to follow and protect the oil tanker and the steel 
contract. Is it fancied that to gain oil hegemony of the world js 
being sought for the benefit of the people? Or is it understood that 
the R. O. T. C. is an enterprise innocent of militarist propaganda 
or spirit—a little gymnasium instruction good for the physical 
set-up of our boys at college but without anything quite so savage 
as bayonet practice? What do we think war is? Business will be 
placid while we outlaw and excommunicate. How many daily papers 
would undertake to turn the light on the munitions program and 
the present international oil competition? 


Evanston, II. R. L. Van Denman. 


A Disclaimer from Alabama 


Epitor THe CuristiAn CENTURY: 

SIR: In an editorial appearing in your issue of April 10 dis- 
cussing the proposed child labor amendment, appears the following: 
“The legislatures of forty-four states have met since the Supreme 
Court declared the Federal Child Labor Law unconstitutional, and 
not a single one of these enacted a state law that gives protection 
to child wage earners equal to that given by the Federal law.” 

Also, “Nine states are still in the same category with Japan and 
China in regard to child workers. What hope can they (meaning 
the opponents of the amendment) give the children of Rhode Island, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Carolinas, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Texas ?” 

Further in this article appears this statement: “All child labor 
legislation should be accompanied by school requirements that will 
guarantee against both.” 

Enclosed you will find a copy of the Alabama Child Labor Law, 
together with a letter from the State Child Welfare Department, 
which indicates the amendments passed by the last legislature in 
1923. After perusal of these, I think that you will admit that your 
information regarding Alabama was incorrect, and that at least one 
legislature has enacted a law since the Federal Child Labor Law 
was declared unconstitutional that gives the protection to child wage 
earners that the Federal amendment would, or at least, has amended 
a law already in effect to make it more stringent; that this law is 
also accompanied by school requirements, and that the protection 
given children under the Alabama law is equal to what would be 
given under the proposed amendment. 

You have an interesting paper. I have derived much pleasure and 
profit from its columns during the time I have been a subscriber, 
and I am sure that your keen sense of justice will suggest a full 
correction of the injustice done Alabama in the editorial in question. 
I might add for your information that in this mill (one of the three 
largest textile plants in the state) no child under 16 years of age 
has been employed since 1920. 


Tallassee, Ala. J. E. Harris. 


Sancta Simplicita! 


Epitror THe CuristTiAN CENTURY: 
SIR: Here is a choice bit taken from a respectable and not 


altogether conservative denominational journal, the Continent. 
Speaking of the agitation designed to commit the churches to af 
uncompromising opposition to war, the paper declares: “It (i.e., such 
opposition) means that the churches were wicked when they encour- 
aged their sons to go to the rescue of France. It means that if 
America had done right, France and Britain would today be under 
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the heel of a victorious kaiser. Some people think just that. But 
let the millions who believe that the great war wrought the will of 
God, beware of being taken in such a snare as this.” Sancta 
simplicita ! 

Detroit, Mich. R. Nriesugre. 


We Plead Guilty and Await Sentence 


To the Publishers of 
The Christian Century. 
Dear Sirs: 

I have read faithfully each copy of the “Acquaintance Subscrip- 
tion.” Asa result I feel that you should now be addressed with all 
the severity I can command ; and inasmuch as I hold a professorship 
in a southern Methodist university, my powers of command ought 
to be ample. In my early days, four decades back, the separation of 
aman from his money was looked upon with Puritanical sternness ; 
have times changed so that the same process today shall be viewed 
through different lenses? I trow not. My salary is not so ample 
but that I am forced to stroke each feather of the golden eagle 
before I exchange it for something else of real or fancied equiv- 
alence. As to my physical pabulum there is not much choice; I have 
to have enough of a suitable variety of protein, fat, and carbohydrate 
today in order to be able to secure the wherewithal for insuring a 
like supply for tomorrow. But when it comes to mental pabulum,— 
well, that, in the words of a mortal New Yorker “is another ques- 
tion”; not in the sense of being dispensable, but it does not seem 
quite as inexorably indispensable. 

Now, Sirs, with these few words by way of orientation, what 
excuse have you to offer, after having served up the kind of articles, 
reviews, and news, represented in the issues of the past three months, 
you now separate from my bank account an additional four dollars? 
Don't tell me you “need the money”; and don’t twit me with the 
fact that The Christian Century has now become indispensable as an 
inteliectual food. With senatorial dignity I decline to listen to any 
such argument. Herewith is my money. If your paper fails to 
come every week, or if it fails to maintain its present level in regard 
to spiritual, moral, or material values, you will hear from me again; 
“believe me.” Yours exchangingly (and I get the better value). 

Emory University, A. D. Busu. 

Decatur, Ga. 


BOOKS 


W: HAVE SPOKEN before from time to time of THe 


Dance oF Lire, by Havelock Ellis. It is too great a book 
to review all at once. It is easier to make a remark or two about it 
Ellis says that it is natural and inevitable that certain 
persons should specialize in scientific activities and others in the 
cultivation of mystical attitudes, but that any fundamental antag- 
onism between these two is unthinkable and absurd. Those who do 
specialize excessively in either field, do so at peril of hypertrophy 
in one area and atrophy in the other. The normal person today 
may attain a harmonious satisfaction of both the religious and scien- 
tic cravings. Ellis’s expansion of that theme and his account of 
his own personal religious experience are well worth reading. 

Speaking of religious experience, always one of the most thrillingly 


occasionally. 


interesting themes when treated with intelligence and honesty, a 
valuable document is THE Reticious Experience or JonN Hum- 
pureY Noyes, Founper oF OneEmpA ComMunity, by George Walling- 
ford Noyes (Macmillan, $2.50). The record seems to transport one 
to another age, almost to another planet. The concepts with which 
it deals are those of perfect holiness, the immediate coming of the 
Lord and intense emotional experiences, but Noyes was a wonderful 
man with deep sincerity and a certain vein of practicality running 
through the vagaries which gave him a reputation for insanity. As 
to sincerity he gave the fullest proof when he suspended publication 
of a paper which he was editing because he came to believe that 
any religious newspaper “was a carnal instrument” and that the bare 
arm of the Lord could accomplish its purpose without human lead- 
¢tship or publicity. Such an act of self-abnegation on the part of 
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an editor is rare. It should be added, however, that he started 
another paper a few years later. 

The notable series of Ingersoll Lectures on Immortality receives 
an addition in THe CuristiaAn Fariru ANp Erernat Lire, by George 
Edwin Horr (Harvard University Press, $1.00). In contrast with 
the somewhat vague and attenuated ideas of immortality which have 
been offered by some previous lecturers in this series, the president 


.of Newton Theological Seminary presents an orthodox argument 


for belief in personal immortality, based chiefly on Jesus’ belief in 
it (sanctioning the Pharasaic view in most respects), on his use of 
the concept of immortality in close coordination with his teaching 
about the character of God and the kingdom of God, and on the 
resurrection of Jesus as evidenced both by historical testimony and 
by the mystical experience of the believer. 

Frederick Shannon's recent volume of sermons, THe New Great- 
ness (Macmillan, $1.25), has been before the public for several 
months and has already won popularity commensurate with that 
of the several volumes which have preceded it. If one were going 
to criticize it—and Dr. Shannon never leaves one in the mood to 
do that—it might be said perhaps that there is a slight tendency 
to sentimentality. Can Riley’s “There, little girl, don’t cry” really 
be used advantageously as the climax to a great sermon? The 
depths of the human soul might be plumbed with a somewhat longer 
line than that, but after all the storms are on the surface of the 
sea and not in its depths. Dr. Shannon is both a comforting and a 
stimulating preacher. The chief shortcoming of his printed sermons 
is that one who has heard him misses the charm of his carnest 
delivery. 

Many more recent books have traversed the ficld of Walter 
Rauschenbusch’s CHRISTIANITY AND THE Sociat Crisis ( Macmillan, 
New edition, $1.75), but none has quite taken the place of that pioneer 
founder 
Why has the church 
never seriously tried to carry out this original and essential program? 


volume. What was the purpose of Christianity and of its 


with reference to society? See chapters 1-3. 
See chapter 4. What is the present social crisis and what has Chris- 
tianity to do with it? See chapters 5 and 6. What can Christians 
individually and the church as a whole do about it now? See chap- 
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ter 7. Rauschenbusch was a professor of church history who saw 
that, while the roots of Christianity are in the past, its fruit must 
be in the present, and that the most important pericJs of history for 
us are to-day and to-morrow. 

The most interesting essay in Elmer T. Merrill’s Essays 1n Earty 
Curistian History (Macmillan) is the one on Peter and the Roman 
church, in which the author tries to establish, and we think does 
establish, the fact that there is no proof that the apostle Peter had 
anything to do with the establishment of the church at Rome or 
ever saw Rome. Belief in the alleged historical fact of Peter's 
Roman episcopacy arose after it became doctrinally useful to sup- 
port the claim of supremacy for the bishop of Rome. For that 
reason, and since it is now a dogmatic necessity, Roman Catholic 
scholars cannot now examine the evidence without prejudice. Pro- 
testant scholars can do so, for even if Peter did establish the church 
at Rome it would not establish the dogmatic corollary that the Pope 


succeeds to his authority. The whole investigation will appear ille- 


gitimate to those who believe with Cardinal Manning that “the 
appeal to antiquity is both treason and heresy,” that is, that a question 
like Peter’s relation to the church of the first century is to be deter- 
mined by the authoritative and infallible declaration of the present 
church and not by historical evilence. 


W. E. 


GARRISON. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for May 11. 


Lesson text: 2 Kings 11:1-4, 11-18. 


A Fearless Priest 


OMEWHERE I have read stories of preachers who were 
S time-servers, who trimmed the truth to please the rich par- 
ishioner. Now and then we hear about the poor, weak brother in 
the ministry who dares not say that his soul is his own, and who, 
thinking of his bread and butter, mouths the pious platitudes and 
licks the hand that owns him. Nauseated by such tales, we turn 
to Jehoiada and read the story of one priest, who, like John Knox, 
made even the queen tremble. 

Jehoiada was a man of powerful conviction. He, at least, believed 
in Jehovah. How easy and profitable it would have been to have 
compromised with the aggressive and attractive Athaliah! But 
Jehoiada was not of that type. With him, theology was queen 
of the sciences and religion was the biggest thing in the world. Read 
then the story. Joash had escaped the murderous fury of the 
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jealous queen-mother and had been hidden from her. The pries, 
decides to make him king. He calls the armies together; he places 
picked men, carefully armed, in the temple. He brings the royal boy 
into the temple and places the crown upon his head, while the 
soldiers cheer. The holy oil is poured upon his head and the cap. 
tains clap their hands and shout, “Long live the king.” 

Of high dramatic interest is the movement of this story. The 
queen hears the shouting, she rushes into the temple—and what 
a scene greets her astonished eyes! The fearless priest has crowned 
the boy, and the captains are cheering. Now it is a matter of 
life or death for one of them. Who shall die, the priest or the 
queen? “Treason, treason,” she cries, and for one desperate moment 
the army wavers. “Kill her,” shouts the priest and as they draw 
their swords he adds, “But not in the house of Jehovah.” She 
flees, running down between the lines of soldiery, and as she passes 
out of the door, she is slain. Her bloody body lies upon the steps 
of the temple, the priest has won. 

The day’s business is only begun, however, for the thorough. 
going priest, rallying his soldiers, marches out from the house of 
God and leads the way to Baal, the rival deity. A battle ensues in 
which the priest of Baal, Battan, is killed, and following this victory 
the altars of Baal are smashed and the temple, with its unspeakable 
associations, is utterly demolished. 

One more action is essential. The people and the army must 
swear allegiance to Jehovah. Under the spell of the impetuous 
priest this also is done. Thus the idolatrous queen is killed, the 
young king is crowned, the house of Baal is destroyed and its 
priest murdered, while army and people swear to accept Jehovah as 
God. Here is a priest of whom we may feel proud. He had con- 
victions and nothing could hold him back from what he considered 
to be his duty. 

It is a good way to deal with sin—face it—overpower it—kill it 
Smash the altars in the house of sin; slay the priests of sin; swear 
allegiance to Almighty God. Make a clean piece of business out of 
it; finish the job in a day. 

Ever and anon in the world’s history such priests have appeared. 
Last summer I went on pilgrimage to the shrine of Savonarola in 
Florence. The spell of romance was over that whole valley of the 
Arno. I sought out the Duomo where his eloquence swept the 
masses like a voice from heaven; I lingered in the courts, logias 
and cells of old San Marko where his influence fashioned the souls 
of the monks, and where the saintly Fra Angelico painted his holy 
pictures; I stood in the market-place near the bronze plate which 
marks the place where he was hung and I remembered how he 
dominated the Medici and refused to absolve the powerful noble 
until he conformed to the priest’s wishes. 

It is high time that preachers and churchmen speak out upon 
moral issues. Shall we have wars thrust upon us? Shall we allow 
rich men to determine our theology? Shall we permit ourselves 
to be called atheists and infidels by blatant ignoramuses? Shall we 
be tricked and betrayed by selfish politicians? Shall we meekly 
yield to the social conventions of our day? “Oh, for a forty 
parson power!” Oh, for another hero-priest. Who speaks for 
God today? 


Joun R. Ewers. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Presbyterian Mission Receipts 
Show Amazing Recovery 


While complete official figures are still 
lacking, it is reported that the receipts 
of the Presbyterian church for foreign 
missions have shown an amazing increase 
during the last two months. With an 
impending deficit of a possible million 
dollars, the officials of the Presbyterian 
board cut their field budgets by twenty 
per cent two months ago and appealed 
to the church for help. As a result, it 
now seems likely that the full budget for 
the present fiscal year has been raised, all 
of last year’s deficit of $700,000 wiped 
out, and perhaps even enough given to 
meet the special emergencies of the year, 
including the devastation of the Japan 
earthquake. An increase in receipts of 
all Protestant foreign missionary so- 
cieties seems to be general, with the ex- 
ception of the Methodists. 


Rome Excommunicates 
Historian 


The Abbe Ernesto Buonaiuti, professor 
of church history in Rome University, has 
been excommunicated from the Roman 
church and his books placed on the index 
expurgatorius. The crime charged against 
him is that of modernism. The moral 
seems to be that it is hard to be a good 
Catholic and a good historian at the same 
time. 


Second Theological Seminary 
Opened in Russia 


The second in the series of ten theo- 
logical seminaries to be opened in Russia 
with funds supplied from America began 
its work in Leningrad (formerly Petro- 
grad) on March 16. The services of in- 
auguration were presided over by Metro- 
politan Ryazan of Leningrad, and were 
participated in by Dr. Julius F. Hecker, 
the American Methodist minister who has 
been so closely associated with Bishop 
Blake and Dr. L. O. Hartman in the plans 
for securing and administering the neces- 
sary funds for the support of these 
schools. Plans are now afoot for the open- 
ing of other similar institutions in Homel, 
the capital of white Russia; in Odessa, 
on the Black sea; in Kharkof, the capital 
of the Ukraine; in Ekaterinodar (now 
Krasnodar) the key city to the Caucasus 
and the Don area; in the Volga city of 
Saratof; in Zlatoust, the industrial center 
of the Urals; and in two cities of Siberia, 
probably Tomsk and Irkutsk or Vladi- 
vostock. 


Eagan Will Reflects 
Its Maker 


The Christian Century recently made 
editorial mention of the death of Mr. John 
J. Eagan, president of the American Cast 
Iron Pipe Company, of Atlanta, Ga. Mr. 
Eagan’s will, now made public, shows 
with what fidelity to his ideals he admin- 
istered his affairs. All the common stock 
Mr. Eagan held in his company is to be 
devoted to the creation of a trust fund 
which shall be used to supplement wages 
of the employes to the extent necessary 


to insure them, in the opinion of the 
trustees, a living wage and to provide 
out-of-work benefits for employes and 


their families when unemployed through 
no fault of their own. The trustees who 
will control the company by voting the 


Mrs. Pinchot Backs Her Husband 


MONG THE CONSPICUOUS 

speakers at the woman's conference 
on law enforcement that met in Wash- 
ington during the second week in April, 
none secured more attention than the wife 
of the governor of Pennsylvania, Mrs. 
Gifford Pinchot. Supporting the position 
previously taken by her famous husband, 
Mrs. Pinchot said: “Sometime there will 
be a generation more interested in what 
comes out of its head than what goes 
into its stomach.” Then she summed up 
three classes of offenders: 


OFFENDERS AGAINST LAW 


“First, the failure of the men in author- 
ity—governors, mayors, police officials, 
judges, magistrates, and so on—to enforce 
the law as they swore to do when they 
took their oath of office. Second, the 
encouragement which this attitude gives 
to the bootleggers and the rumrunners to 
defy the law for their own profit. Third, 
the moral obtuseness of thousands of 
decent men and women (decent-minded, 
that is, on all other issues except this 
one) who, for the gratification of their 
own undisciplined appetites are willing to 
set this whole evil thing in motion. After 
all, remember that without buyers there 
will be no sellers, without a market there 
will be no bootleggers, no rumrunners, 
no poisoned alcohol. These three things 
together—unfaithful officials, venal pro- 
curers, and lawless consumers—have con- 
verted, as I said before, the prohibition 
question of yesterday into the law en- 
forcement problem of today—and our 
failure to solve it is heaping upon America 
the deepest disgrace that has ever come 
to it. 

“There is much idle talk of liberty, 
personal liberty, by people who fail to 
realize what liberty means, who seem not 
to understand that when law abdicates 
liberty ceases, that chaos and anarchy 
rule in its stead. Democracy rests upon 
law. You cannot respect the one without 
cherishing the other. 


DEMOCRACY’S TEST 


“No one who believes in democracy 
can afford to say today, as so many weak- 
willed and spineless executives are doing 
throughout the country, that because law- 


‘lessness does exist on a shameless scale, 


therefore it is impossible to put an end 
to it, and no attempt need be made to do 
so. If these men are right, if the fact that 
a crime exists does not constitute a valid 
reason and excuse for its existence, then it 
is time, and more than time, to shut up 
shop and consider that democracy as we 
understand it is a failure. 

“I believe that such a concession the 
people of America will never be willing to 
make. I don’t believe that bad as the 
facts are in this prohibition business that 
they must be construed as proof that the 


task ahead is an impossible one. 

Apparently, the convention agreed with 
the views of Mrs. Pinchot, for the actions 
taken included the following significant 
resolution: 

“This convention shall formally petition 
the national convention of all political 
parties to include in their party platform 
a strong plank for law enforcement and 
specifically for law enforcement in con- 
nection with the 18th amendment and its 
accompanying enforcement legislation, and 
whereas the supreme court has declared 
that the limitation of beverage alcoholic 
content, fixed by congress, at one-half 
of one per cent is justified in the interest 
of enforcement, we urge that the party 
platforms declare against any change.” 

When it came to telling congress what 
to do the women were equally explicit: 

“1, The transfer of the enforcement 
personnel into the classified civil service, 
after examination of present employes to 
eliminate the unfit. 

“2. For changes in Federal and State 
Legislation providing stricter penalties 
for law breakers.” 


SUGGESTIONS TO FEDERAL UNITS 

The much-discussed and berated fed- 
eral prohibition service came in for the 
following suggestions: 

“1. We heartily commend the recent 
action of the President, congress and the 
treasury department in appropriations 
made and steps so far taken to build up 
the coast guard for the purpose of pre- 
venting smuggling of liquors; that we 
respectfully urge that the force of cus- 
toms officers should be proportionately 
increased along the Canadian and Mex- 
ican borders, so as to tighten the cordon 
against smuggling from the North and 
South as well as along our coast line. 

“2. We respectfully urge the coordina- 
tion of evidence-gathering agencies of the 
federal government and the focusing of 
them upon uncovering large and influen- 
tial distributors of illicit liquor. 

3. That it is the sense of this conven- 
tion that by far the greatest proportion 
of the liquor in illicit circulation is re- 
leased by the misuse of permits issued 
by the federal government; wherefore 
we respectfully recommend to the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of the Treasury 
that the most drastic steps possible under 
existing laws be taken to (a) lessen the 
number of permittees allowed to manu- 
facture or dispense liquor; (b) reduce the 
volume of spirituous liquors permitted to 
be withdrawn under permit; and (c) that 
steps be taken to estimate more accu- 
rately the amount of alcohol actually 
needed for industrial purposes, with a 
view to greater regulation of the manu- 
facturing plants of so-called industrial 
raw alcohol.” 
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common stock are enjoined to so manage 
the concern as to make it possible “to 
deliver the company’s products to persons 
requiring it, at actual cost, which shall be 
considered the lowest possible price con- 
sistent with the maintenance and exten- 
sion of the company’s plant or plants and 
business and the payment of reasonable 
salaries and wages to all the employes of 
said company, my object being to insure 
‘service’ both to the purchasing public 
and to labor on the basis of the golden 
rule given by our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” 


A Great Missionary 
Returns to His Post 


“News has been received of the arrival 
in Africa of Dr. Albert Schweitzer, of 
Strasburg, the theologian and musician 
and biographer of Bach, who, it will be 
remembered, gave up all his brilliant 
prospects in Europe to go out in 1913 to 
Africa as a medicinal missionary among 
the negroes of the French Gabon,” says 
the Manchester Guardian. “His work 
was interrupted in consequence of the 
war, and owing to his wife’s health he has 
not been able to return to Africa pre- 
viously. He has spent his time lecturing 
and giving organ recitals all over Europe 
to raise money for his hospital at Lam- 
barene. Westminster Abbey was full 
when he gave a Bach recital in London 
in the spring of 1922. He has also been 
engaged in finishing his great book on 
the philosophy of civilization and writing 
reminiscences of his childhood. A young 
Oxford graduate is accompanying him 
both as general helper and also to help 
him to perfect his knowledge of English. 
Dr. Schweitzer expects to visit 
again in about two years’ time.” 


Community Churches Hold 
Second National Meet 


Europe 


At Grace chapel, upper Darby branch, 


Philadelphia, Pa., representatives of the 
community church movement in America 
are to hold their second national confer- 
ence on May 6-8. Evening sessions will 
be held in the auditorium of the Haver- 
ford high school. Every variety of opin- 
ion will be represented on the program, 
one of the chief addresses being given by 
Dr. Clarence E. MacCartney, the leader 
of Philadelphia's Presbyterian fundamen- 
talists. Dr. Russell H. Conwell is 
down for an address. 


also 


New Cardinals Observe 
American Dry Laws 

When Cardinals Hayes and Mundelein 
held the usual receptions in Rome follow 
ing their elevation, they decided against 
serving the time-honored marsala and 
champagne and substituted tea and soft 
drinks instead. An example that might 
well be pondered by some of our diplo- 
matic representatives overseas! 


University Extension Courses 
Feature Foreign Missions 

The spring extension courses of the 
divinity school of the University of Chi- 
cago, to be held on six successive Tuesday 
evenings beginning April 29, will be 
largely concerned with the missionary 
interests of the church. The main lecture 
course, held at 7:30, will be entitled 
“Modernism and Missions,” and _ the 
speakers will be Paul Hutchinson, Edmund 
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D. Soper, A. G. Baker, C. W. Gilkey, 
Shailer Mathews and A. E. Haydon. 
Three classes will follow the lecture at 
8:15, students being free to elect their 
own courses. “The End of the World and 


Methodists Meet in 


ORE THAN EIGHT HUNDRED 

and fifty delegates, representative of 
a denomination now established in forty 
countries with a total membership of al- 
most five million, meet in the quadrennial 
general conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church that opens in Springfield, 
Mass., May 1. The Methodists differ from 
most other Protestant bodies in that they 
hold the congregations developed on mis- 
sion fields as integral parts of the main 
body of the church. There has been, to 
date, but one important splitting off on 
the part of any of the mission churches. 
This took place in 1907 when the Japan 
Methodist church was organized. Dele- 
gates from China, India, Malaysia, Africa, 
Latin-America and Europe still continue 
to come thousands of miles to the Metho- 
dist sessions, and to sit on equal terms 
and vote with power equal to that of the 
delegates from American conferences. The 
Springfield gathering thus takes on a 
cosmopolitan character to be found in no 


other Protestant convention. 


EPISCOPACY AND BENEVOLENCES 


Coming but once in four years the 
Methodist general conference always stirs 
up a large advance agitation within its 
own denominational group. The election 
of delegates, the discussion of pending 
legislation, and the surmises as to possible 
elections to the episcopacy and other im- 
portant church offices consume much 
Methodist time and energy for at least a 
This has 
been particularly true in relation to the 
conference just opening 


year before each session opens. 


Four years ago 
a general conference at Des Moines made 
plans calculated to deal with the new 
and complex world situation. Under those 
plans the promotional efforts of the benev- 
olent boards were amalgamated 
large group of new bishops elected 
plans, however, have 
successful in practice. 

Questions that are bound to come be- 
fore this general conference, therefore, 
are in many cases connected with the 
episcopacy and the benevolent organiza- 
tions of the church. It is contended by 
many Methodist pastors that the present 
system of whereby bishops 
once consecrated, serve until old age, 
sickness or death intervene, has tended to- 
ward autocracy in the discharge of the 
functions of the office. A plan inaugu- 
rated a few years ago whereby each bishop 
has been made specifically responsible for 
the condition of the church within the 
“area” to which he has been appointed 
has, it is charged, increased this tendency. 
Consequently, memorials asking that 
bishops be elected for a term of years, 
and that the area system be modified are 
sure to be considered. It is hardly likely, 
however, that after all the discussion 
many changes will be made in this feature 
of the life of the denomination. 

The district superintendents are also 
under fire. This, in a way, is another 
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the Missionary Task” will be discussed 
by five different scholars. “Religion in 
the Making of America” will be the title 
of a course offered by Prof. M. G. Mode, 
Prof. A. G. Baker, of the chair of missions, 


General Conference 


aspect of the agitation concerning the 
episcopacy. The district superintendents, 
of whom there are about 500, are really 
bishops on a somewhat smaller scale than 
the men officially so entitled. The custom 
has grown up whereby the district super- 
intendents are the actual makers of ap- 
pointments to the pastorates of churches 
filled with “supplies,” which includes 
somewhere between thirty and fifty per 
cent of all the churches, mostly those in 
rural sections. Likewise, the superinten- 
dents form what is called the cabinet of 
each annual conference, advising the 
bishop as to all appointments and con- 
ducting much of the administration in the 
interim between annual conference ses- 
sions. The suggestion now is that these 
superintendents, instead of being ap- 
pointed by the bishops, be elected by the 
conferences, and that they, too, be given 
a limited term of service. 

A badly mixed-up condition concerning 
benevolent interests confronts the con- 
ference. In an effort to secure peace 
within the denomination the mission 
boards, at the beginning of the Centenary, 
guaranteed to all the other boards their 
full budgets, agreeing to divide the re- 
maining benevolent income on a fifty- 
fifty basis. This system has now brought 
matters to the pass where not enough is 
coming into the benevolent treasuries to 
enable the mission boards to meet the 
interest charges on their borrowings, let 
alone their normal budgets. A _ large 
amount of criticism is being heard against 
a complicated and cumbrous “church 
overhead,” which is said to be unneces- 
sarily expensive. 


OTHER ISSUES 


Other issues of denominational interest 
concern the proposed unification of this 
church with the Methodist Episcopal 
church, south, and the effort to provide 
for the rapidly growing church on mis- 
sion fields. The present plan of unifica- 
tion seems likely to be adopted, although 
it is as yet hard to tell how much actual 
unification it provides. The Methodists 
are growing much more rapidly in Asia 
Europe and Latin America than in Ameri- 
ca, and it is realized that this brings to 
conditions that require immediate 
and careful adjustment. 

It is likely, however, that the matter of 
greatest interest will be the war issue. 
The action of the Methodist Council o! 
Cities in passing the now famous Pitts- 
burgh resolution, which has been endorsed 
by groups in many parts of the country, 
makes it certain that the Methodists will 
be the first of the large denominations to 
be called upon definitely to define their 
attitude on this issue. Supporters of war 
outlawry are sure to make a strong fight 
to have the church go on record in favor 
of that method of dealing with the war 
question, with an additional movement to 
have the church formally excommunicate 
war. 


pass 
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“The Modern Inter- 
All sessions will 


will have a class in 
pretation of Missions.” 
be open to the public. 


Women to Discuss and 
Study Peace 

The Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, of which Miss Jane 
Addams is the president, will hold its 
fourth international congress in Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 1-7. The League met for 
the first time at the Hague in 1915 to 
protest against the war and to formulate 
principles of permanent peace. A second 
congress at Zurich in 1919 analyzed the 
treaty of Versailles and reported back to 
the peace conference then sitting those 
parts of the treaty believed to contain the 
wars. At Vienna, in 1921, 
the congress reaffirmed the principles of 
the League and laid plans for active work, 
especially in southeastern Europe. At an 
emergency conference, held at the Hague 
in December, 1922, where 110 organiza- 
tions with an aggregate membership of 
ten million were represented, the proposal 
for a world conference to be called by the 
league of nations, or in any other manner, 
was endorsed. The main subjects as an- 
nounced for the Washington conference 
are “Pan-American Problems in Relation 
to World Peace;” “A New International 
Order: Its Political Aspect;” “How to 
Secure World Peace,” with the principal 
address being given by Senator Borah; 
“A New International Order: Its Eco- 
nomic Aspects;” “A New International 
Order: Its Psychological Aspects;” 
“European Problems in Relation to World 
Peace;” “How to Prevent the Next War.” 
Following the Washington congress the 
members of the League, in the determina- 
tion to bring their discussion down to 
solid facts, will conduct from May 17-31, 
in Chicago, a summer school on “The 
Human Factors in _ Internationalism.” 
Courses will be given in “The Historic, 
Legal and Political Bases of Interna- 
tionalism;” “Racial Differences and World 
Organizatinn;” “Social Aspirations of the 
Human Mind;” “Women and Non- 
Violence in the Labor Movement;” “The 
Biological Bases of International 
eration;” “The Psychology and 
tional Bases of Internationalism;” 
mercial, Economic and Industrial 
tionships;” “Youth and the Future.” 
enrollment fee for the entire 
five dollars, for one week three dollars, 
and for single lectures 25 cents. Head- 
quarters of the school will be at 1010 Fine 
Arts building. 


seeds of new 


Coop- 
Educa- 
“Com- 
Rela- 

The 


course is 


Chicago Catholics Gain 
Dental College 

Loyola University, a Jesuit institution 
in Chicago, has just acquired the Chicago 
College of Dental Surgery, which is 
claimed to be the largest class A dental 
school in the country. With this acquisi- 
tion 600 students are added to the rolls 
of the Catholic institution, which has ex- 
perienced a rapid growth in recent years. 
The dental school will be continued under 
its present name. 


New President for Kansas 
Baptist College 

Dr. Fred Erdmann Smith, head of the 
department of education and psychology at 
William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo., has 
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been elected president of Ottawa Uni- 
versity, Ottawa, Kan. The new president 
is a post-graduate student of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The school to which 
he goes is the most important institution 
under Baptist control in Kansas. 


Pittsburgh Methodists 
Score Klan 

In Pittsburgh, where the issue raised 
by the Ku Klux Klan has become intense, 
the Methodist preachers, meeting on April 
21, adopted resolutions calling upon their 
general conference “that it take such ac- 
tion as will make plain to all the world 
its profound and emphatic disapproval of 
the facial views of the Ku Klux Klan as 
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contrary to and destructive of the teach. 
ing and example of Jesus; that it recom. 
mend to all our ministers and laymen that 
they give no support to the Klan while it 
holds such views; and that it declare to all 
its colored members and the races they 
represent that since God is no respecter of 
persons the church looks upon all men as 
entitled before him to equal rights and op- 
portunities.” 


Presbyterian Treasurer 
Retires 

After eighteen taxing years as treasurer 
of the Presbyterian board of foreign mis- 
sions Mr. Dwight H. Day has been forced 
by failing health to resign. Mr. Day, 
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who, before coming to the Presbyterian 
board, was a prominent figure in the New 
York financial world, has won recognition 
far outside the borders of his own denom- 
ination for the type of service he has 
rendered. Not content with a knowledge 
confined to office administration, he kept 
in first-hand touch with conditions on 
many fields overseas. His place has not 
yet been filled. 


American Boys to 

Tour Europe 

As a result of plans laid at the world’s 
conference of boys’ workers of the Y. M. 
c. A., held in Portschach, Austria, last 
summer, a series of European tours by 
groups of twenty American boys, with as 
many European companions, is to be 
started this summer. The groups will 
represent as many American states and 
European countries as possible. The itin- 
erary will include England, France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark, with attendance at the Clympic 
games at Paris. The plan is under the 
direction of J. A. Van Dis, for twenty 
years a Y worker with boys. 


Quakers Set New 
Social Custom 

For the first time in 244 years men and 
women met together in the Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, which took 
place early in April. About 1,200 Quakers 
fom Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware and Maryland overcrowded the old 
meeting house in Philadelphia. The sub- 
jects discussed included prohibition, race 
relations, the league of nations, business 
relations, Friends’ relief work in Germany, 
Russia, Austria and Japan, and Friends’ 
schools and missions. 


Indiana Churches Honor 
Long Rural Pastorate 


More than thirteen hundred people from 
Cambridge City, Ind., crowded the audito- 
rium of the local high school on April 6 to 
honor the twentieth anniversary of the 
pastorate of Rev. F. C. McCormick in the 
near vicinity. Living in Milton, Ind., 
Mr. McCormick has served out his entire 
ministry in charges that cluster right 
around that center, until he has come to 
ecupy a unique place as a community 
eader. He has been asked by the 
churches at Milton and Cambridge City to 
serve as their pastor for the rest of his 
ule 


Another Roving Christian 
Apologist 

Early in May Dr. Cleland B. McAfee, 
professor of theology in McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, sets forth 
a tour to last sixteen months, in the 
course of which he will deliver the Joseph 
Cook lectures. By the provisions of the 
will of Joseph Cook, of Boston, the Pres- 
byterian board of foreign missions is 
called upon to pick a lecturer who shall 
be able to present Christian truth in a 
manner to appeal to the leading intellects 
of non-Christian lands. Dr. McAfee plans 
to lecture on “The Christian Conviction” 
in Syria, Egypt, Siam, the Philippines, 
Korea, India, China and Japan. Similiar 
lectures, notably those delivered in India 
by Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, have been 
of profound influence in the past. 
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Want More Chaplains and 
Higher Rank 


The committee on army and navy chap- 
lains of the Federal Council of Churches 
is backing a bill introduced by Senator 
Capper and Representative Hull that 
would increase the ratio of chaplains in 
the army from one for each 1,200 enlisted 
men to one for each 800, and would open 
higher grades of rank to the chaplains. 
Seeking to place the chaplains on an 
equality with men in the medical, dental 
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and veterinary corps, the bill would cut 
down the number of years service re- 
quired for promotion to the grades of 
captain and major, and would make the 
chief of chaplains a brigadier-general. 


Latin America Committee 
Meets in New York 

Devoting one day to plans for the 
Montevideo congress of 1925 and another 
to the problems presented by the Indians 
of South America, the Committee on Co- 
eperation in Latin America was in session 
in New York on April 23 and 24. An 
unusual title in the announced program 
called for the discussion of “The North 
American Indians’ Part in the Chris- 
tianization of Latin American Indians.” 


Program Announced for Northern 
Baptist Convention 

Details of the program for the North- 
ern Baptist convention, which will open in 
Milwaukee, Wis., May 28, show how the 
gathering is to be built around the gen- 
eral theme, “Christ is all.” This is the 
specific title of the key-note address, to 
be given by J. A. Francis of Los Angeles. 
Dr. J. C. Massee, fundamentalist leader 
from Boston, is to speak on “The All Suf- 
ficient Christ.” A pageant is to mark the 
celebration of 100 years of service by the 
publication society. At the laymen’s 
council the principal addresses will be 
made by Sherwood Eddy, Dr. Axling of 
Tokio, James Colgate, former governor 
Carl Milliken of Maine, George W. Cole- 
man, A. M. Harris, A. L. Scott and the 
convention president, Corwin Shank. Dr. 
Curtis Lee Laws and Dr. Charles Gilkey 
will give a series of daily Bible exposi- 
Mission study classes will be con- 
ducted by Mrs. W. A. Montgomery and 
Dr. C. A. Brooks. On Sunday the Bible 
classes will attract attention, with one for 
men conducted by Dr. Evans of Kansas City, 
and one for women by Miss Jessie Bur- 
rall. Dr. C. W. Petty, of Pittsburgh, will 
preach the convention sermon. The usual 
board leaders will appear. 


tions 


Bishop Jones in 
Chicago District 

Bishop Paul Jones, of the Episcopalian 
church, has been in the vicinity of Chica- 
go, conducting a mission at Winnetka and 
meeting with various groups interested in 
the abolition of war. His presence has 
done much to increase the interest among 
the clergy of his church in this question, 
and it is reported that an expression from 
Episcopalian sources may soon be ex- 
pected to take its place beside the resolu- 
tions already adopted by Congregational- 
ists, Presbyterians and Methodists. 


After the Facts on 
Community Churches 

Investigators representing the Institute 
of Social and Religious Surveys of New 
York City are now at work making a 
study of federated, union, and denomina- 
tional community churches. Comparisons 
are being made between present condi- 
tions and those that obtained before the 
present churches were founded. Reports 
from Massachusetts state that the ob- 
servations made in that state have been 
remarkable for their quickness and accu- 
racy. 
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Acts of the Methodist Student Convention 


ECAUSE THE ACTIONS taken at 

the National Convention of Metho- 
dist Students held at Louisville, Ky., 
April 18-20, and reported elsewhere in 
this paper, are likely to become of his- 
toric importance, The Christian Century 
herewith prints the text of several of the 
resolutions there adopted. 


CONSTITUTION FOR UNITED CHURCH 

Whereas, the constitutions and disci- 
plines of the Methodist Episcopal church 
and the Methodist Episcopal church, 
south, must be revised to meet the re- 
quirements of a re-united church if uni- 
fication is speedily accomplished, 

Therefore, we, the National Confer- 
ence of Methodist Students in session at 
Louisville, Ky., April 18-20, 1924, re- 
spectfully petition our elders, the Metho- 
dist leaders of the church with whose 
destinies we shall so soon be directly 
concerned, 

That there be a redrafting of the state- 
ments of our belief as Methodists and 
that every effort be made to bring our 
denominational position into harmony 
with the indisputable and accepted re- 
ligious, philosophical and scientific knowl- 
edge of our times; 

That there be a restatement of the 
questions asked of new members received 
info the church, as well as those asked of 
ministers at ordination, and that more 
emphasis be placed upon the assurance of 
(od’s presence in the heart and less upon 
acceptance of certain creedal and doc- 
trinal adherences which at present can 
be accepted only with much interpreta- 
tion and many reservations; 

And that in regard to certain indul- 
“dancing, playing at 
games of chance, attending theatres, etc.,” 
how prohibitively referred to these things 
be permitted to remain in the paragraphs 


gences, such a 


of special advice as activities against the 
abusive practice of which Christians ought 
to be warned, but that they be regarded 
as matters of personal conscience, more 
properly regulated by a positive gospel 
of active discipleship with Christ than 
by the negative and aggravating method 
of prohibition for violation of which mem- 
bers may be brought to trial and may be 
expelled 
A CHRISTIAN DAILY 

Be it resolved, that this convention of 
Methodist students memorialize the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church to take steps in itself or to 
cooperate with other Christian bodies in 
publishing a newspaper or chain of news- 
papers which will present truthful news 
to the American people in a fearless, un- 
biased, and impartial manner. 





MILITARY TRAINING IN COLLEGES 


Whereas, the ultimate purpose of mili- 
tary training in our colleges and universi- 
ties is preparation for war, and, 

Whereas, the psychological influence is 
detrimental te, and not in harmony with, 
the Christian attitude of mind, and, 

Whereas, military training is a positive 
contradiction to the teachings and prin- 
ciples of Jesus, and, 

Whereas, the physical benefits accrued 
from military training can be provided by 
other methods of physical training, 

Therefore, be it resolved by the Na- 
tional Conference of Methodist Students 
assembled in Louisville, Kentucky, April 
18 to 20, 1924, that we urgently recom- 
mend to the Methodist church that it 
immediately set as its aim the abolition 
of military training in all its colleges and 
universities. 


WAR 

Whereas, we realize that war is the 
greatest of all crimes, because it includes 
all crimes, 

And whereas, we have seen that war is 
self-defeating as it fails to accomplish its 
own purpose, 
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Be it resolved, that we, the official dele. 
gates ef the National Conference of 
Methodist Students: 

1. Memorialize the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal church and the 
Methodist Episcopal church, south, that 
the church, as such shall never again 
officially bless or sanction war. 

2.. That we memorialize the General 
Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal 
churches to bring their influence to bear 
on the President and Congress of the 
United States, in joining the world court 
or entering the league of nations, or any 
substitute which will help to overcome 
the present status of international chaos, 
and which will substitute legal methods 
for physical force. 

3. That we call upon the church to 
urge the United States to take immediate 
steps through international organization 
towards the outlawry of war. 

4. That we as individuals, in entering 
our life work, seek to eliminate, directly 
or indirectly, any of the causes or forces 
leading to war. 


PUBLIC OPINION 
Be it resolved, that we, the representa- 
tives of the Methodist students of Amer- 
ica, because we deplore the difficulty of 
getting an accurate account of events 
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Note: Please indicate with your order from what school you are 


We pay postage on all orders 


The CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Yes, we will ship you this 
Genuine Underwood 


Rebuilt in our own factory just like new for 


ONLY $3 down—NOT ONE CENT MORE 


Until you have tried the machine 10 full days at our expense 








Our Factory 








VERY MACHINE is fully guaran- 

teed. New parts wherever needed. 
New enamel, new nickel, new lettering, new 
platen, new key rings—a complete, ect 
typewriter. Impossible to tell it from a 
brand new Underwood either in appearance, 

durability or quality of finished work. 

An up-to-date machine with two-color rib- 
bon, back spacer, stencil device, automatic 
ribbon reverse, tabulator, etc. In addition 
we furnish FREE waterproof cover and 
special Touch Typewriter Instruction Book. 
You can learn to operate this Underwood 
in one day. 


Big Book Free 


Our Big Handsomely illustrated catalog will 
be sent free on request. It tells you all about 
the advantages of owning a ANDARD 
SIZE UNDERWOOD; how and why this 
machine will last for years, saving many 
dollars not only in the purchase price but 
dey the = and send this beauti- 
nh 
fly diustrated book “without any obligation 


When writing to advertisers please mention 


Write Right Now 


and learn how it is possible for us to ship 
you this Underwood Typewriter upon our 
free trial plan and our direct-to-you money 
saving methods. Get the full details now— 
just sign the coupon and mail today. Get 
all the facts—then decide. 


No Obligation 


—to buy. You don’t have to 
order, Just sign the coupor 
send it to us and we 
mail you our big catalog ab- 

solutely free. You will be 
amazed at the liberality 

of our offer, the beauty 

and all around ex- 
cellence of our 
typewriter. 


This is the genuine Underwood 
Typewriter. We offer you the same 
three models of the Underwood 
Typewriter being made and sold 
by the manufacturers today. 
Standard 4-row single shift key- 
board. Absolutely visible writing 
—the full line of iting is visible at 
all times. All the improvements and at- 


tachments that any high grade typewriter 
ought to have. 


. e 

Big Saving to You 

Our plan of selling to you direct makes 
possible enormous savings, which are all 
for your benefit. Send in the coupon and 
we will send you prepaid our big catalog, 
including “A Trip Through Our Factory.” 
This shows how the Shipman-Ward Rebuilt 
Underwood is the best that can be pro- 
duced at our Special Price. 


don’t have to doa thing to get 
ou our big Free catalog and com- 


plete details of our amazing 


typewriter offer 


You have ten full days 
in which to try the typewriter 
before deciding whether you 
want to keep it. Give it every 
test—see for yourself—make 
the Underwood prove its 
worth to you. Don’t take our 
word for it—put the Under- 


except to sign FREE TRIAL 

and send in COUPON 

uae coupon, / 

there is no 
obliga- , 
tion. 


f Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co. 
2925 Shipman Bidg., Chicage 
Please send me FREE, all ch 


fu 
BIG NEW catalog of UNDER WOoD "TYPE. 
wood before you and see if J. Writ preRs and complete details of your FREE 


you don’t think it the great- 
est typewriter bargain ever 


% It is understood that I am under no obligation whatever 
of and that this is to be sent without tc 


one cent of cost to me. 
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through our public press go on record as 
favoring a reorganization of the press to 
remove this difficulty and, furthermore, 
be it resolved, that in order to bring this 
about we go on record as: 

1. Advocating a consistent and per- 
sistent program of public education which 
shall raise the standard of news demanded 
by the public. 

2. The creation of an ideal of service 
in the journalistic profession which shall 
encourage‘accurate and intelligent presen- 
tation of current events. 


JAPANESE EXCLUSION 

Whereas, representing 110,000 college 
students, we students feel that that sec- 
tion of Johnson Bill which refers to 
Japanese exclusion is not only vicious 
from the standpoint of international re- 
lationships, but also an unfair scheme of 
racial discrimination, be it hereby re- 
solved that we urge the President of the 
United States to veto the bill. 














Just the book to put into the hands of your 
young people in order to — in them 
the true view of the church. 


The Larger Faith 


By CHARLES R. BROWN 
Dean of the Divinity School, Yale University 


RCEFUL, vivid, qrapetiedie studies 
of the history an cpecpeeasionice of 
ine leading branches of the Christian 
earch in America, as follows: the Baptists, 
oe Congregationalists, the Disciples, the 
iscopalians, the Lutherans, the Meth- 
ge the pe ew my the Roman 
Catholics and the Unitarians. 
“This volume,” says the author, “is” not 
an attempt at Church History, nor is it a 
study in comparative sectarianism. Ir is 
an appreciation, It was written in the 
interest of better understanding and more 
intelligent good will among the many 
branc “ of the Church of Christ.” 


Price $1.50 


The Christian Century Press 


440 S. Dearborn Street Chicago 




















New Books by 
New York Preachers 


Preaching in New York 

By Joseph Fort Newton ($2.00) 
Twelve Tests of Character 

By Harry Emerson Fosdick($1.50) 
The Haunted House 

By Halford E. Luccock ($1.50) 


What Is There In Religion? 

By Henry Sloane Coffin ($1.25) 
Suburbs of Christianity 

By Ralph W. Sockman ($1.50) 
The Character of Paul 

By Charles E. Jefferson ($2.25) 


Prophets of Yesterday and Their 
Message For Today 
By John Kelman ($1.50) 


We Pay Postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 











Latest Books by 
Lynn Harold Hough 


Synthetic Christianity 


Every Day Tools 
for Bible Students 


Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics. Shailer Mathews and 
Gerald Birney Smith. ($3.00) 


Hastings’ Bible Dictionary. 
James Hastings. ($7.00). 
One Volume Bible Commen- 


tary. J. R. Dummelow, editor. 
($3.00). 


Complete Concordance Amer- 
ican Standard Bible. 
M. C. Hazard. ($5.00). 
World’s Great Religious 
Poetry. Caroline M. Hill, 
editor. ($5.00). 


Standard Dictionary. 
Buckram, index. ($16.50). 
Webster’s Revised Unabridged 
Dictionary. A thorough re- 
construction. 2120 pages. 


Buckram, index. ($7.50). 


Purchase now and pav for 
them July 1 


(Or enclose cash with order) 


The Christian Century Press 
440 S. Dearborn Street - Chicago 


By the Late 
JAMES HASTINGS 


Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics 


», Dr. Hastings’ greatest work. In twelve 
large volumes of about 900 pages each 
(sold . only in sets), $96.00. (May be 
secured by payments of $5.00 per month.) 


Dictionary of the Bible 


Complete in one volume, $7.00 (India 
paper, $8.00). 


The Great Texts of the Bible 


Invaluable in preparation of sermons. 
The fullest and most practical expository 
work for preachers available. Directs 
attention to the “great texts” of the Bible 
and offers full exposition of these texts; 
illustrated throughout. In 20 volumes: 


Genesis—Numbers St. {one I—XIlI 
Deuteronomy—Esther St. John XIII-XXI 
a SZ) I-XXIII Acts—Romans, I-VIII 
Psalms XXIV—CXIX Romans, [X-XVI 
Psalms CXIX—Song of I Corinthians 
Solomon II Corinthians and 

Isaiah Galatians 
ay: pe Ephesians—Colossi 

t. Matthew Thessalonians—Hebrews 
St. Mark Se. James—St. Jude 
St. Luke Revelation, 





Per volume, $4.00 each. Also an Index 
volume, at $1.50. (May be purchased on 
payments of $9.50 down and $8.00 per 
month.) 


The Speakers’ Bible 


The aim of this work is to preserve all 
that is worth preserving of the modern in- 
terpretation of the Bible. The material 
has been condensed, rearranged, added to 
and illustrated, much new material also 
being added. The work will be com 
plete in 12 large volumes. Four volumes 
now ready: Hebrews; Luke (Vols. I and 
II.); Deuteronomy. Balance to be issued 
at intervals of three months. Per volume, 
$4.00. 


Greater Men and Women 
of the Bible 


Original in plan and presentation. Each 
character receives adequate treatment; for 
instance, 312 pages are given to Moses. 
Six volumes: I Adam to Joseph; II Moses 
to Sampson; III Ruth to Naaman; IV 
Hezekiah to Malachi; V Mary to Simon; 
VI Luke to Titus. Other volumes in 
preparation. Each volume, $4.00. 


We pay carriage on all books listed. 


Order direct from 
The Christian Century Press 
440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 








Dr. Hough holds that what the world needs is 
a constructive view of life. In this book he 
shows how Christianity gathers up almost 
impossible opposites and makes them serve 
together in a synthetic whole. ($1.50.) 


Phe finentel ee There is a wealth of illustrative material for sermons and addresses in 


Contsine citnieen vermona, the tt one | | THOMAS CURTIS CLARK’S “HINGE ANP OEERe: 


giving title to the volume. The strength 


and grace which characterize Dr. Hough's In these two latest collections there are included 50 religious poems, 60 nature poems, 
writing are well illustrated in this new col- 


lection of sermons. ($1.50.) 27 patriotic poems and 45 poems on other themes. Practically all of them are quotable. 


: Says The Christian Advocate: ‘These ems indi- one of the world’s most ular singers.” 

A Little Book of Sermons cate a rich mind, @ sympathetic heart, @ loyal spirit. The Christian Radeavor World: This poet hes 8 

“Penetrating insight into contemporary con- & broad reach not appreciation strong and beautiful style, and his poems are char- 

ditions, intelligent discussion of present prob- The Congregationalist: “They bring Joy and satis- acterized by spiritual serenity and uplift.” 

lema, and a confident outlook upon the faction to all lovers of real ang The Watchman-Examiner: “Poems of exquisite 

fare eat a8) re ee Ee ng 
¥ 7 nan? §€6Zion's Hersid: “In contrast with the ities 0 

Life and History nature as subjects. He is a poet of God's presence. many modern writers of verse, the work of Thomas 

The Christian Evangelist: ‘Mr. Clark has become Curtis Clark is a welcome apd wholesome relief “3 
Ap attempt to find sources of permanent 
idealism in a period of world reaction. ($1.50) Price of Books: “Lincoln ws Others,” $1.50; “Love aw Te the War,” $1.25 
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Singing the Social Gospel | 


N OUTSTANDING characteristic of the hymnal, Hymns or THE UNITED 
CxurcH is its modernness. This has been widely commented upon by the 
hundreds of church leaders who have adopted the book for their congrega- 

tions. As an illustration of this quality of modernness we would call attention 
to the unique section on “The Kingdom of God,”’ with sub-sections entitled “Social 
Aspiration and Progress,” “‘Loyalty and Courage,” “Human Service and Brother- 
hood,” “‘The Nation,” “Peace Among the Nations,” etc. In this section are 101 
great hymns which sing the eyangelical social gospel which the modern pulpit 
preaches. Many of these have never before been used in a Church hymnal. 
Here are some of the authors’ names : 


Emily Green Balch 
Nolan R. Best 
John Hay 

Felix Adler 
Charles Mackay 
John G. Whittier 
Ebenezer Elliott 
W. Russell Bowie 
Charles Kingsley 
Rudyard Kipling 
Frank Mason North 


John Addington Symonds 
William DeWitt Hyde 
Richard Watson Gilder 
Algernon S. Swinburne 
Gilbert K. Chesterton 
Washington Gladden 
William Pierson Merrill 
Katherine Lee Bates 
Frederick L. Hosmer 
John Haynes Holmes 

T. Wentworth Higginson 


Think of being able to sing the social gospel as well as to preach it! The social 
gospel will never seem to be a truly religious gospel until the Church learns to sing 
it. HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH is the only Church hymnal in which 
the social note of today’s evangelical preaching finds adequate expression. The 
use of this hymnal will thrill and inspire your congregation with a new vision 
and purpose. 


A returnable copy of the Hymnal will 
be mailed you upon request 
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Are We Religious? 


There hasn’t been a time in many long years when there was so great a field for the right kind of religious books, 
People are really thinking about religion. The rationalist-fundamentalist controversy is not a symptom of th 


decadence of religious belief but a sign of its new vitality and reality. 
about things they don’t care about. 


plained, but simply with the Living Word released from the surrounding dead matter so that the real no’ 


. People never take the trouble to fight 


And here is a religious book that thousands of people have been lookir 
for, waiting for. Every one, even the most “hardened unbeliever,” knows that the Bible has great words of power, 
inspiration and comfort; yet only the most besotted “believer” can pretend to himself that there is anythin 
helpful about some of the more primitive stories in the Bible, or in its long lists of “begats,” and the like. At the 
same time, condensing the Bible is an exceedingly delicate and difficult piece of work. It requires great litera 
skill and spiritual intelligence. A Bible not re-told in less musical, majestic words, not over-annotated and 


of spiritual life is separated from the chaff—that is what many and many a man and woman, young and old, 
eagerly wanting. And that is what is offered in 


THE LIVING WORD 


By HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 


Of which the 
“Boston Transcript’’ says: 


The Bible is of t length. Comparatively few people 
undertake to read it through. Yet within it, like veins 
of gold in quarts rock, are the great passages which have 
proved to be the immeasurable wealth of truth to many 
generations. Our fathers may have failed to apprebend the 
precise shade of meaning of some of the Hebrew and Greek 

. but they found the pure gold, the promise of eternal 
ife. God became to them a living reality, mighty in their 
lives to inspire, to instruct, to warn, and to reward. 
The same great reality is a pretend need of today. The 
pure of the Bible should be easily accessible so that 
it can be loved as in past generations and be equally helpful. 
= me rene is how, in these years of baste, and of living 
—{- pressure, to give men the wondrous beauty of the 
great Biblical translations, in brief enough compass so that 
Ren can be perused from cover to cover. This week there has 
appeared in Boeton bookshops a new edition of the Bible 
which gives Dromise of doing exactly this thing. Happily 
it is pot another “new translation,” and is not a retelling of 
the stories and messages of the Bible in the common lan- 
guage of today. 

This new edition is called THE LIVING WORD, and 
bas as a very gh: ng “al sub-title “The Bible Abridged.” The 
author is Rev Hallam Saunderson, a well-known 
Boston clergyman, on the publisher, the Century Co. 
New York. omission of much historical matter has 
made possible the use of large, clear type, and appropriate 
paper. 

Here these passages are woven together into a great 
chapter with an appropriate beading. In the same way 
great teachings of the Bible on other major " -y are 
woven together. While the editor has taken the gold 
from the vein of quarts be has not left it in fragments, but 
has shaped it into jewels of beauty, and has produced s 
Bible in the dear familiar language which moves the hearts 
of men, and yet so abridged that it may be read from begin- 
ning to end vith sustained interest. 

There are about three hundred titles of chapters, books 

i “In the Cleft of the Rock,’ ie 
“The Cave of Discontent,” . i 
Merey* “The Forgotten Dream,” “The Kind- 
lines of Adversity,” “Meditations of a Gardener,” “Their 
Faces were Radiant,” “In the Evening of Life”’—these 
being taken from the Old Testament. From the New 
Testament are found such as “Sins Written in Sand,” 
“ Measuring “Men Ought Always to Pray,” 
“The Auste we, of M Discipleship,” “The Darkness = 
“The Ministr: ° of Reconciliation,” and “Our God is a 


Consuming 


353 Fourth Avenue 


AUTHOR OF “THE WAYSIDE PULPIT” 


I have received the book, THE LIVING WORD, and 
I shall be glad to commend it wherever possible for it 
seems to me an excellent volume and will serve a great 
purpose —S. Parkes Cadman, D.D., Central 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Henry Hallam Saunderson 











A most notable book. In form, in print, in substance 
and in spirit, the volume is THE LIVING WORD indeed. 
I heartily congratulate you on all of it from ita preface to 
its indispensable indexes. It IS the Bible. It is just 
THAT Bible which has fed the spiritual life of ages and 
elevated all that is greatest in literature and art. It is 
such a Bible as people have been wanting for themselves 
and for their children—and you will be blessed for giving 
it to them. Large as is our Bible-literature, this book was 
needed and we have waited long for it. You have done a 
great piece of work, the good results of which you cannot 
possibly ever know, except in small part. I rejoice to have 
it, and that you have done it. I am delighted with it, and 
happy over it. I am proud of your achievement.—Dr. 
William Sullivan, Unitarian Church, New 
York. 


The price is $3.00 


THE CENTURY CO. 


CF examen the peste of oll ot reading is 
Bible. It is a help in weading Go ite to ont it in 
attractive form; for, in spite of ourselves, we are : 
to the way in which books are printed. A Bible in c 

and verses is good for reference, ot 66 Oe 
7 —" for ht-away reading. 


eiiika WORD. Here e ‘Blas 
the tile of THE VI iG WORD. yay 
ec story in e t on fine a 
venient sections. — intake "Rev. Char Lewis 
Slattery, D.D., ¥ The Boston Transcript, 
March 15th, 1924. 


Readers of the Bible will be much interested in » new 
hook — THE LIVING beh pont 
H Saunderson and pu 


prised I 700 Aik pet 

pany, com: in al jy w 

work preserves the original language a! 

within a reasonable time to familiarize 

whole story of the Bible including both = Old ne 

New Testament. The value of this work, particularly for 
purposes of reading alowd whether state or 


bdulte, will be very evident and the Public Library takes 
re in placing it upon the shelves of the Circulation 
at yee Ney K. Shaw, Fo, Pree 
Public Library, Worcester, Massachusetts, 


book, THE LIVING wont 
THE EIRIBLE ABRIDGED. wees me in due season, but 


hope the book will appeal to ns of 

where a selection from the Hebrew cod Christian Bert 
would seem to be more useful than the Bible as 
—Rev. George A. Gordon, D.D., Old South 
Church, Boston, Mass. 


I ome be ressint of » copy of Cho “haart of ho S00 
THE LIVING WORD, by Dr. Saunderson. 
it over I think it « very excellent piece of work and one that 


‘commends itself for practical use 


and in 
religion have little — or relationship 
life, gustems cas Cee ion gi 
of those things whi 


—Cornelius Woe nin DD, D., Park Avenue 
Baptist Church, New York. 


New York, N. Y. 
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